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Chronicle 


Home News.—A special correspondent of the New 
York Times was responsible for the statement that a 
powerful and well-financed movement was under foot for 

a drastic revision of the Sherman anti- 


Anti- ‘ 
Trust trust laws. The Chamber of Commerce 
Laws of the United States and the American 


Bar Association were said to be cooperating in this move- 
ment. The correspondent stated that efforts would be 
made in three directions: the commerce committee of 
the American Bar Association was to offer a bill to free 
industry from restrictions on merging; the Chamber of 
Commerce would seek to authorize the Federal Trade 
Commission to approve agreements designed to end trade 
abuses, and the Congress of Industries would strengthen 
the power of the Federal Trade Commission to accept 
trade agreements and rules and to suspend criminal penal- 
ties pending the approvement of such agreements. It 
had long been predicted that the next Congress, opening 
in December of this year, would be the theater of a bitter 
fight to revise the anti-trust laws. It was expected that 
the “Progressives” would not offer objection, since they 
have evolved far away from the Roosevelt-Wilson 
liberalism. 

The New York Stock Exchange on April 24 began a 


downward movement which was expected by well-in- 
formed observers to be very far reaching. Although the 
newspapers attributed the drop to 
“bear” activities and to current unfavor- 
able profit and dividend announcements, 
it was considered more than likely that support was being 
withdrawn from the outstanding issues so that they would 
once for all reach a level justified by the new economic 
situation. This was particularly true of those stocks 
which had been divided and re-divided in recent years. 
According to these observers, the present price of those 
stocks was entirely too high and the end of the movement 
in preparation for a new economic recovery would prob- 
ably see them considerably lower. At the same time, 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont, defending the Presi- 
dent’s record on unemployment and the depression, held 
that the corrective influences inaugurated by Mr. Hoover 
have been in operation for some time and that business, 
though sluggishly, was already beginning to respond. 
Senator Borah, on the other hand, severely criticized the 
President for governmental extravagance. Far from 
Congress indulging in wild spending, he said, it had con- 
sistently resisted demands of the Federal Government for 
more money. 


Economic 
Conditions 


Australia.—Premier J. T. Lang, of New South Wales, 
announced that the State was unable to meet the interest 
due to private bondholders in London and New York. 
Thus, the default previously limited to 
Great Britain was extended so as to 
include the United States. As in the 
former instance, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, 
J. H. Scullin, pledged that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment would guarantee the debts of New South Wales. 
Government finances continued to be the chief problem 
of the Labor Government. The House of Representa- 
tives passed the Commonwealth Bank act which em- 
powered the Government to use the Bank’s gold reserve 
to meet foreign liabilities. It was provided that such re- 
serves as were withdrawn would be replaced by Govern- 
ment securities. 


Default on 
Interest 


Chile-—On April 28 the Cabinet was reorganized, 
preparatory to the Government inaugurating a drastic 
economic program. Five of the old Ministers resigned: 
Foreign Affairs, Manuel Barros-Casta- 
non; Justice, Humberto Arce; Marine, 
Rear Admiral Eduardo von Schroeders ; 
Education, Alberto Edwards, and the Minister of Pro- 
duction. The new Mimisters are: Foreign Affairs and 


New 
Cabinet 
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Justice, Antonio Planet; Marine, Vice Admiral Hipolito 
Marchant; Education, Agustavo Lira; Production, Juan 
Pablo Bennett. Following the change of Ministry, the 
Government published a decree increasing the extraor- 
dinary budget of 25,000,000 pesos (about $3,000,000), of 
which 18,000,000 are for military, naval and aviation 
purposes. While political circles were anxious on account 
of the change of Ministry, the country at large remained 
undisturbed and it was popularly assumed that the gen- 
eral policies of the Government would be continued. 


Germany.—On April 27, President von Hindenburg, 
accompanied by Secretary of State Meissner and the 
rectors of Berlin University and allied institutions was 
welcomed by students at services which 
inaugurated the summer semester of the 
university. Addressing a delegation of 
students, the President pleaded with them to hold fast 
to the Christian faith. “Our daily routine,” he said, 
“ brings its fill of worries and burdens, but the blessings 
which our faith gives us will help us to bear them.” 
The Catholic student fraternities rejected an invitation 
to join the National Students’ League being organized 
by the Fascists, on the ground that its tenets were “ in- 
compatible with the patriotic mission of undergraduates.” 
According to a New York Times correspondent, the 
Catholic students demanded as a condition of their join- 
ing the league promoted by the young Hitlerites, “a full 
confession of loyalty to the Republic and its symbols and 
the abandonment of racial principles as enunciated by 
Fascism.” While President von Hindenburg, the eighty- 
three-year-old soldier and statesman, recalled his election 
to office six years ago and looked forward, perhaps, to 
the expiration of his term next year, the People’s party 
planned a bill proposing a life term in office for the Field 
Marshal. 


President’s 
Appeal 


Great Britain.—Neither Conservatives nor Liberals 
found much to disagree with in the budget presented by 
the Labor Chancellor of the Exchequer, Philip Snowden, 
on April 27. Because of the financial 
and industrial depression, the balancing 
of this year’s receipts and expenditures 
was regarded as a more momentous affair than usual. 
But Mr. Snowden, in universal opinion, was credited with 
solving the problems soundly and satisfactorily. Since 
England was, already, the most heavily taxed of nations, 
Mr. Snowden imposed no new direct taxes; he made but 
one increase of taxes, that on gasoline. The deficit was 
cared for partly by a levy of one penny per pound sterling 
on land values, and by two simple expedients: the re- 
moval of £20,000,000 from New York, where it was 
kept for use in paying off the British War-debt at ad- 
vantageous moments, to London, where it would be avail- 
able for current use; and the change of date for payment 
of the income tax. Ordinarily, the income tax fell due, 
one-half in January and one-half in July; in the new 
budget, three-fourths are to be paid in January and one- 
fourth in July, thus bringing the extra one-fouth into the 
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current fiscal year, ending in April. The total estimated 
expenditure was £803,366,000; and the estimated reve- 
nue was £766,000,000. The deficit of £37,366,000 was 
amply cared for by the expedients devised by Mr. Snow- 
den. Liberals appeared to be in full accord with the 
budget proposals, especially those favoring Free Trade. 
The Conservative objections centered mainly on the ab- 
sence of protective tariffs. The Radical Laborites de- 
plored the fact that taxes on large incomes were not in- 
creased. The House of Lords was expected to combat 
the levy on land values. 

Twelve million forms for the decennial census of the 
United Kingdom were distributed by 40,000 enumerators 
during the week preceding April 26, and were collected 
as soon as possible on or after Monday, 
April 27. The most advanced and effi- 
cient mechanical contrivances were used 
to expedite the tabulation of the returns. The prelimin- 
ary results were expected to be available within two 
months, the complete analysis in two years. A notable 
change in the distribution of the population was foreseen 
and a substantial increase over the figures for 1921, 
which were: England, 35,678,530; Scotland, 4,882,288; 
Wales, 2,206,712; Islands, 149,852; Northern Ireland 
(1926), 1,256,322. 


Census 
Taken 


Honduras.—Apart from some desultory clashes be- 
tween Government troops and the Northern rebels, the 
revolt instigated by General Ferrera was reported crushed. 
The Government announced the capture 
of a Colonel and sixteen others, and the 
killing of fourteen revolutionists. To 
meet the emergency, a Government decree on April 24 
placed all national funds at the disposal of an Executive 
Committee for the war against the rebels. Dispatches 
also indicated that as the loyalists advanced near San 
Pedro Sula, located at a strategic point on the railway be- 
tween Tegucigalpa and the coast, the insurgents were 
abandoning their trenches. 


Revolt 
Crushed 


Italy.—Following a speech in Milan by Deputy 
Giovanni Giuriati, Secretary of the Fascist party, Pope 
Pius addressed a letter to Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop 
of Milan, protesting against the sub- 
stance and form of the Giuriati speech, 
which dealt with the Italian Azione Cat- 
tolica, and charged it with political activity. The Pope 
reasserted the right of the Italian Catholic Action organ- 
ization to promote Catholic principles in educational, 
social, and industrial activities, and warned against prac- 
tices contrary to these principles, if Fascism wished to 
be really Catholic, as it proclaimed itself to be. Deputy 
Giuriati had referred to the mention of Catholic Action 
in the Concordat, Article forty-three of which reads as 
follows: 

The Italian State recognizes organizations dependent on Azione 
Cattolica Italiana, inasmuch as they, as the Holy See has declared, 
exercise activity outside all political parties and are under the im- 
mediate direction of the Hierarchy of the Church for diffusion and 
propaganda of Catholic principles. The Holy See takes the present 
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occasion of the stipulation of this Concordat to renew to all ec- 
clesiastics and members of Religious Orders in Italy the prohibition 
against joining or taking part in any political party. 

The Pontiff’s letter closed with an expression of hope 
that the misunderstanding would be cleared up, and asked 
prayers for that intention. Some newsboys in Rome who 
were crying the contents of the issue of the Osservatore 
Romano which carried the text of the Pope’s letter were 
arrested, and received a suspended sentence with the ad- 
monition to sell their papers without such announcement 
in future. 


Japan.—In a speech by Premier Wakatsuki on April 
27, the Government’s program to relieve the current de- 
pression was summed up in the words “ retrenchment ” 
and “economy.” It was insisted that 
only in this way would the country 
recover from its financial difficulties. 
“The Government’s chief objective,” he said, “is re- 
trenchment. Some progress has been made, the down- 
ward trend of prices has slackened and financial condi- 
tions are better than they were last August. But it is of 
the utmost importance to use this period of depression 
to effect radical readjustments. The taxable capacity of 
the people has fallen, consequently the budget must be 
reduced and administration economized.” The dispute 
between Tokyo and Moscow over the fisheries rights in 
the Amur river, in Siberia, was announced as settled on 
April 26 by an agreement to put the ruble exchange at 
32.5 sen (sixteen cents). The dispute evolved about the 
price the Soviet Government demanded for the fisheries 
rights. First Moscow asked the Japanese to pay forty sen 
(twenty cents) for the ruble, which last year was 27.5 
sen. Japan offered thirty sen. The present price is there- 
fore a compromise. 


Cabinet 
Program 





Jugoslavia.—Finance Minister Shverlyuga left on 
April 22 for Paris, where he was expected to sign a new 
stabilization loan from French bankers to the amount of 
$48,000,000. This was the third loan 
made to the members of the Little En- 
tente by French finance, the other two 
being a loan of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 con- 
tracted for by the same French consortium with Czecho- 
slovakia and the recent contract for a loan of $30,000,000 
to Rumania. It was thought that these loans to the mem- 
bers of the Little Entente would be a strong weapon to 
M. Briand in the impending discussions of the proposed 
Austro-German customs treaty. The Hungarian Gov- 
ernment was accused on April 28 of complicity with the 
fifteen alleged Croatian conspirators on trial in Belgrade. 
The accusations were flatly denied from Budapest. 


French Loan 





Mexico.—In developing its policy to increase the pro- 
duction of home goods, the Mexican Government by a 
decree of the President substantially raised the duties on 
niaidins many imports, particularly of food, from 
Tariffs the United States. These duties af- 

fected butter, eggs, corn, wheat, flour, 
wool, cotton-seed and animal oils. The Bovernment had 
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previously forbidden the importation of grain from 
abroad. The action was probably dictated by the desire 
to stimulate farmers to plant more acreage this spring. 


Portugal.—After a protracted blackade of Funchal, 
Madeira, and repeated demands to surrender, the Lisbon 
forces began active operations. A landing party destroyed 
the junta’s radio station on April 27, and 
re-embarked with prisoners. While prep- 
arations were under way to bombard the 
city, the Bishop of Funchal attempted intervention, but 
was unable to secure terms acceptable to the rebels. The 
shelling of the city started on April 30, while several 
columns of troops were landed at different points. British 
marines were policing a neutral zone in the city, though 
the civilian population was reported to have withdrawn. 


Funchal 
Bombarded 


Rumania.—Rumors that the Jorga regime was but 
temporary and the new Ministry only provisional, with a 
dictatorship looming for the near future, were officially 
denied both by the Premier himself and 
in Washington by Charles A. Davila, the 
Rumanian Minister there. According to 
a statement by the latter, the new Government “ has been 
entrusted with a very definite economic and political task 
to be performed free from any party ties. The attempt 
to represent the new Cabinet as a risky experiment, or 
as a preliminary step toward the establishment of an 
absurd dictatorship, or even as the result of factors other 
than political motives in the best sense of the word can 
only be due to ignorance of the situation of Rumania or 
to misrepresentation of the facts originating in far from 
disinterested quarters.’””’ However, it was unlikely that 
the National Peasant party would support the new Cab- 
inet as the Premier abruptly ended Parliament on April 
30, without allowing their leader, Dr. Maniu to be heard. 
Elections for the Chamber were fixed for June 1 and 
for the Senate of June 4. 


New 
Premier's 
Position 


Russia.—A somewhat sarcastic reply to the invitation 
of the League of Nations to take part in the European 
Union conference on or after May 15 was sent, April 25, 
by Maxim M. Litvinov, Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, together with Iceland and Turkey, 
was invited to take part in only one of the three discus- 
sions, that of the world economic crisis: the other two 
concerned Danzig and the organization of the European 
Union commission. M. Litvinov complained of the 
“ vagueness ” of the invitation, as to the matter of dis- 
cussion and the date. The Treasury Department of 
the United States ruled on April 27 that there was no 
evidence of convict labor being involved in the produc- 
tion of a cargo of lumber brought from Russia to Provi- 
dence, R. I., for the A. C. Dutton Lumber Co. of New 
York; hence it was not a test case. 


Reply to 
Invitation 





Spain.—The Government continued its efforts to con- 
solidate the republican regime, in organization and in 
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popular sentiment. Announcement of a project of agrar- 
ian reform, involving the division of 
large land holdings of the monarchy and 
the nobility into small farm plots, was 
followed by a report that the plan would include construc- 
tion of numbers of small houses, to be rented by the Gov- 
ernment at low rates, the building operation to serve to 
remedy unemployment. A policy of national control of 
hydro-electric sites and revision of existing power-com- 
pany contracts was the next proposal. No statement was 
published on the future of the oil-distribution monopoly, 
inaugurated by General De Rivera. Some uncertainty still 
existed on the date of the Cortes elections. The Govern- 
ment was reported at work on a revision of the poll lists, 
and was apparently anxious to complete them as soon as 
possible, to avoid development of organized opposition. 
Radical elements continued to urge a spectacular trial for 
former Premier Berenguer and others involved in the Jaca 
sentences. A decree of April 25 authorized drastic cuts in 
the army, including optional retirement of more than 
22,000 officers, and the closing of the military academy to 
new applicants. 

The Catalan situation remained unsettled. 
Alcala Zamora’s visit to Barcelona revealed the anxiety 
felt at Madrid. He was enthusiastically received, made 
several public addresses, and spent the 
rest of the time in conference with 
Colonel Macia, President of the Catalan 
“ Generalcy.” He stressed the intention of the Republic 
to “return to the Catalonians the rights which belong to 
them,”” while emphasizing the unity of Spain. Colonel 
Macia and the Mayor of Barcelona also spoke in favor of 
union for the Catalan Provinces as an autonomous State 
in a federal republic. Shortly after the President’s visit, 
Colonel Macia announced the formation of a Catalan 
Ministry of eight members, an act which drew from 
Madrid a statement that the central Government had not 
yielded, and would not yield, any part of its powers, and 
would defer action on the Catalan question till the meeting 
of the Cortes, by the terms of the revolutionaries’ pact of 
last summer. 

The President addressed a message of friendship to 
all the Republics of the two Americas, in a trans-Atlantic 
radio broadcast on April 29. He recalled the New World’s 
manifold debt to Spain and the inspira- 
tion the new Republic drew from their 
example. Spaniards abroad, exiled or 
unemployed, he invited to repatriation, and promised 
American students welcome in the national universities. 
He concluded his speech, which was delivered in Spanish 
and later translated, with a plea for closer trade relations. 


Internal 
Affairs 


President 


Catalonia 


President’s 
Radio Address 
to America 


Vatican City.—The Holy Father made an unexpected 
trip from the Vatican on the morning of April 24, to be 
present at the dedication of the new College of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, on the Janiculum 
Hill in Rome. After an address by Car- 
dinal Van Rossum, to which the Pontiff 
replied, His Holiness blessed the new building and made 
a brief tour of inspection. Cardinal Mundelein, through 


Pope Pius at 
New College 
of Propaganda 
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whose aid funds to expedite the construction were secured, 
was present at the ceremony, and received a tribute of 
special gratitude in the Holy Father’s remarks. 


League of Nations.—Dr. Edouard Benes, Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, denounced the proposed 
Austro-German customs treaty in a speech on April 23. 
Instead of seeing in it a step towards 
European union, he saw it as a separa- 
tive move, as a step towards political 
union, which would result in injustice to the Eastern 
European States. In its place he proposed that European 
tariffs should be stabilized prior to their reduction. The 
French press, in spite of its sympathy for his point of 
view, was inclined to think his utterances rather too 
vigorous. 


Dr. Benes’ 
Protest 


Disarmament.—The British Government rejected on 
April 25 the proposals of the French Government for 
revision of the Anglo-French-Italian agreement. It was 
reported that a similar note of rejection 
by the Italian Government was for- 
warded the same day from Rome to 
Paris. France claimed, in her proposals, the right to in- 
crease by 66,000 tons of new construction between 1934 
and 1935 the allotment of 136,000 tons of new naval 
vessels accorded to her in the Franco-Italian agreement 
of March 1. (Italy was by the same agreement to be 
allowed to build 129,000 tons.) The French press claimed 
that the British had “ forgotten” these 66,000 tons of 
French ships which would become over age between 1934 
and 1936. Acute anxiety was felt amongst British off- 
cials lest this French attitude would mean such expansion 
of the French building program within the next few years 
that Great Britain would be obliged to put into effect the 
“ escalator ’’ clause, by which she is allowed, under the 
London treaty, to increase her naval program with in- 
crease on the part of France or Italy. The United States 
and Japan would also then be free; and the prospects of 
the World Disarmament Conference for 1932 would be 
seriously jeopardized. 


British Reject 
French 
Proposals 





Next week’s contributions to the jubilee celebra- 
tions of “ Rerum Novarum ” will deal with Pope 
Leo’s ideas on the labor question. Dr. John A. 
Ryan, in “ The Encyclical and Labor Organiza- 
tion,” will set forth the general principles under- 
lying the Catholic attitude, while Lewis Watt, in 
“ The Letter to the Bishop of Lille,”’ will tell the 
story of a conflict between Catholic employers and 
their workers, organized in a Christian union, and 
of how the Holy See settled the dispute. 

Father C. C. Martindale, the famous English 
publicist, has been in South Africa for his health. 
While there, he has had time to read some books. 
What came of his reading he will tell next week. 

Other features will be ‘“ What Is the Matter 
with Cuba?” by Paul Henry, “ Intelligence Tests 
in Vocation Guidance,” by Sister Josefita Maria, 
and ‘‘ The Part-Time Mother,” by M. E. Du Paul. 
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A Day for Mothers 


A* sons and daughters increase in age and wisdom, 
the dependence on parents wanes. The obedience oi 
the child to the parent that was obligatory and fitting in 
the earlier years is gradually replaced by counsel and 
direction given by the matured child to the parent. 

In our contemporary life, it is too often the complaint 
of the parent that the child begins too early to divorce 
itself from parental control and to assume the role of 
adviser and director of the parent. On the other hand, 
it is frequently the complaint of the child that the parent 
attempts to dictate the mode of action and the rule of life 
and the prospects of the future long after the child decides 
that he is capable of solving his own problems and work- 
ing out his own destiny. 

This independence of the younger generation and 
this tenacity for power of the older generation need to 
be rightly balanced if peace in families is to be preserved. 

Though the obedience of the child toward the parent 
may be diminished in right and fact as the years advance, 
the respect and the love of the child for the parent should 
increase, as should the appreciation of the debt which the 
child owes to the parent. When the daughter of a mother 
bears her own daughter, she realizes more keenly than 
ever what mother love is and what the child debt is. When 
the son grows up into manhood, and has personal ex- 
perience in his own children of what importance a good 
mother is to the future of the child, he sees new fonts 
of love and gratitude towards his own mother. 

Instead of waning, as does obedience, love and respect 
and gratitude towards one’s mother become deeper and 
more intense as the years pile one upon the other. 

Gentleness toward mother as she ages, tenderness in 
word and act, care for her comfort, veneration as she 
grows yet older, are virtues which become habits to a 
son or daughter who is worthy of a mother. Being 
habitual, these virtues sometimes pass unnoted. But love 
and gratitude should not always be merely given and 
received without comment. They should be signalized 
by some special token. 

Of all outward signs by which a Catholic son or daugh- 
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ter can testify love, respect and veneration to a Catholic 
mother is that of the son or daughter, after Mass on 
Sunday, May 10, Mothers’ Day, impressing a kiss on 
mother’s cheek with lips that have kissed Jesus, the perfect 
Child, in the Blessed Sacrament. 


The Test of a Real Catholic 


\THOLIC Action has, in recent years, given the 

Church many spokesmen among the laity in the 
United States. This is as it should be. Unfortunately, 
however, anyone who observes the activities and ponders 
the utterances of some Catholic groups and individuals, is 
often perplexed. While he is conscious that his Church 
ever keeps pace with true progress, he is not unaware of 
signs in certain quarters of a liberalism in thought and 
conduct that does not seem altogether to square with his 
religious sense. He is intrigued to know just who among 
the laity actually represent the Catholic spirit and posi- 
tion so that reliance may be placed on their spiritual 
leadership. 

In his recent letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, 
the Holy Father lays down a norm that is not without 
significance for others than those for whom his words 
were directly written. He says: 

In order to be Catholic not only in name but also in actual fact, 
in order to be true and good Catholics and not of those who in the 
great family which is the Church afflict the hearts of their mothers 
and fathers with their way of talking and acting and sadden and 
lead astray their brothers with their evil example—for all this 
there is only one way, only one indispensable necessary way—to 
obey the Church and its Head, to feel with the Church and its 
Head. 

To obey and be of one mind with Christ’s Vicar is 
the practical test of the genuine Catholic. “ He that 
heareth you, heareth me and he that despiseth you de- 
spiseth me,” said Christ of those He placed in authority 
in His Church, and down through the ages loyalty to the 
Holy See has proven the best guarantee of solid Catholi- 
cism. 

Time and again in our own day the Pope has clearly 
and emphatically indicated how Catholics should think 
and act and what their attitudes should be in economic, 
social, religious, and educational matters touching religion. 
Thus, for example, we have been told that the Christian 
citizen stands against all legislation that is contrary to 
either the natural or the positive Divine law; that the 
Catholic employer will pay a living wage and employes 
give an honest return in service for their pay; that Cath- 
olics frown upon mixed marriages and do not accept 
divorce, practise birth control, or approve the sterilization 
of the unfit; that the Church condemns every system of 
education which leaves God and religion out of the pro- 
gram and that Catholics may not attend non-Catholic 
schools; that they should encourage Catholic Action, fre- 
quent and even daily Communion, closed retreats for the 
laity, interest in the liturgical movement, and the spread 
of the Catholic press and Catholic literature. 

It is by his attitude on these and kindred problems 
that the real Catholic is to be tested. If in these matters 
he “ obeys’ the Church and its Head, and “ feels” with 
the Church and its Head, then he rings true: if not, he 
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is easily suspect. Since “ by their fruits you shall know 
them,” if we would assure ourselves that we are dealing 
with the genuine article and not with some counterfeit, 
some wolf in sheep’s clothing, some merely “ nominal” 
Catholic, then we have here a simple rule to follow: do 
their words and their conduct square with the different 
Papal utterances? 

It was because men did not “think with the Church ” 
that we got the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
For the same reason the dawn of the present century 
saw the Church threatened with Modernism. On the other 
hand, there is every hope for Catholicism in the United 
States when, as in the recent convention in Chicago of 
the National Catholic Alumni Federation, groups of 
Catholic laymen go on record as wishing “in all things 
to follow the leadership of His Holiness,” as endorsing 
his recommendations of an annual “ Peace Week” in 
Catholic colleges and of the proper observance of the 
anniversaries of the Council of Ephesus and the “ Rerum 
Novarum ”’ Encyclical ; and as deprecating “ the low moral 
standards within the home ” and seeking “ to promote the 
ideals of Christian marriage by a vigorous and deter- 
mined opposition to those movements, legislative and pri- 
vate, which may lower the sanctity of the married state, 
in particular those which approve contraception and the 
insidious practices known as birth control.” 

To think and act along these lines is “to be Catholic 
not only in name but also in actual fact.” 


“The Prohibition Church” 


HERE has been a deal of talk lately about the rela- 

tion of the Catholic Church to Prohibition. A writer 
of a letter to this Review lately described our Church 
as “the Prohibition Church.” Father Mathew has also 
been quoted as being in favor of twentieth-century Pro- 
hibition. The latest example of this tendency is an at- 
tempt to show that the Second Council of Baltimore, held 
in 1866, attempted to enforce Prohibition on Catholics. 
The confusion of mind is manifest. No Baltimore Council 
forbade the use of strong drink to Catholics. What the 
Second Council did was to “approve and greatly com- 
mend the laudable practice” of total abstinence. This 
approval and commendation was repeated in the Third 
Council. The latter did not even declare that saloon 
keeping was reprehensible, indeed it expressly declared 
that it was not in itself illicit; but it did urge Catholics 
to select a “ more honorable” mode of earning a living, 
and laid down some very sensible rules of conduct for 
Catholic saloon keepers. 

When will Prohibition advocates learn to distinguish 
between voluntary total abstinence and legal Prohibition, 
and between the Church’s prohibitions on various matters 
laid on the free will of its members, and depending in the 
last analysis for its enforcement on that free will, and 
civil prohibitions based on the police power? When these 
distinctions are learned there will be less bad will than 
there is at present in the controversy, and perhaps more 
chance of our arriving at a reasonable liberation from the 
intolerable moral abuses that now plague us. 
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Rural Life Sunday 


HE observance of Rural Life Sunday, the Fifth 

Sunday after Easter, is rapidly growing in the 
United States. Through a solemn Mass and other relig- 
ious observances, as well as by the traditional Litanies 
during the three Rogation Days following, the blessing 
of the Creator is called down upon the fruits of the field 
and the spiritual life of the rural community. It is a 
touching manifestation of faith. 

It is not without significance that this year the Fifth 
Sunday falls on May 10, the beginning of the week that 
commemorates the fortieth anniversary of Pope Leo’s 
Encyclical on the Condition of the Workingman. The 
principal lesson of that great charter of human welfare 
is the impossibility of separating the interests of human 
livelihood from the worship and service of God and the 
integrity of family life. “If society is to be healed now,” 
says Pope Leo, “in no other way can it be healed save 
by a return to Christian life and Christian institutions.” 
There lies the remedy for our ills. 

No form of life, however, as Bishop O’Hara points out 
in this issue, offers such favorable conditions for the union 
of the material and the spiritual strivings of man as does 
rural life, when based on Christian principles. Scientific 
farming; analysis of the rural situation by social and 
economic experts, pursued so intensely in this country for 
the last couple of decades, have only served to underline 
the closeness, in the rural community, of the connection 
between spiritual “ standards” and “ satisfactions ” and 
material accomplishments. In the words of Carl C. Tay- 
lor, of North Carolina State College: “ The farm econo- 
mists, technical agriculturalists, and farm-organization 
people have frankly assumed and asserted that a satisfy- 
ing and adequate rural life is the ultimate goal of their 
endeavors, even though their day-by-day tasks bid them 
work upon scientific production and better farm income.” 
And the Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec reminds his 
clergy that “agriculture has a distinctly moral efficacy. 
The man of the fields, more than the urban laborer, feels 
himself immediately dependent on the power and the 
goodness of God, who gives the sun and rain in their due 
time.” 

Preachers can find a practical text for a rural-life ser- 
mon in the great Encyclical, when it requires, as one main 
element in the Christian solution of our economic prob- 
lems, that the working classes and the poor should have 
access to the ownership of the land. “If working people 
can be encouraged,” says the Pontiff, “to look forward 
to obtaining a share in the land, the consequence will be 
that the gulf between vast wealth and sheer poverty will 
be bridged over, and the respective classes will be brought 
near to one another,” and in the end the wealth of the 
entire community will be increased. Pope Pius X (“TI 
fermo proposito”) called upon Catholic leaders, both 
clergy and lay, to “take strongly to heart” the interests 
of the rural community. By availing ourselves of Rural 
Life Sunday for this purpose we shall help build an 
island of stability in the present economic and spiritual 


quagmire. 
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“Persecution” of Protestants 


O NCE upon a time a wolf and a lamb both came to 

drink together at a stream. The wolf, being clumsy, 
muddied the water; whereupon, becoming angry, he 
looked up and beheld the lamb downstream also drinking. 
He accused the lamb of muddying his water, and incon- 
tinently devoured him. 

This is not a story of our own imagining; it was written 
many years ago by a poet named Aesop. It comes to mind 
on reading in the recent Clip Sheet of the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, 
released for April 27, a piece entitled “ Mr. Raskob, 
Special Agent.” With the purely political aspects of this 
article, which has for its purpose to drive out of office 
the Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, we 
have no interest. What is of interest is the following 
statement: “There need be no misapprehension; the 
abuse and persecution to which the Protestant churches 
have been subjected since 1928, will not deter them from 
their duty in 1932.” 

It is truly a statement to make one rub one’s eyes. The 
Protestant churches persecuted? Every Catholic editor 
in the land has in his possession bulging files containing 
the violent attacks made by Protestants on every aspect 
of Catholic life: our honesty, our honor, our patriotism, 
our religion, our intelligence, our racial origins, our moral 
character. The source of these attacks is indubitable. They 
are printed, and in most cases bear the imprint of a 
Protestant organization. They are not secret; zealots mail 
them hither and yon. Catholics, Protestants, and pagans 
receive them indiscriminately. It is an unceasing wonder 
to outsiders to behold the forbearance with which Catho- 
lics view them. They take the usual form of a lying de- 
scription of some imagined Catholic doctrine. Most of 
them date from 1928, when a Catholic was running for 
President. 

And now the Protestant churches are being “ perse- 
cuted.” By whom? Is there any comparable Catholic 
“literature ” dealing in the same way with Protestants? 
It is true that men who have been driven from the Prot- 
estant churches in thousands are expressing their extreme 
contempt and disgust with the tactics of some ministers 
who mingle politics with their religion, and lies with their 
politics. But is it persecution to scorn the calumniator, 
the pulpit politician, the bigot? The rising tide of revolt 
against Prohibition throughout the country is more than 
half an attempt to break the hold on politics of Protestant 
ministers in many sections, and the obvious panic of those 
ministers over the Eighteenth Amendment is more than 
half a last stand to defend that hold. 

But there is more than that. It is the custom of these 
gentry to accuse their enemies of the very tactics which 
they themselves employ. Those who cry loudest for sepa- 
ration of Church and State are the very ones who are 
trying hardest to fasten the grip on the State of some 
particular church. The demand for law enforcement 
comes strongest from those who palliate every sort of 
violation of human rights. The deepest devotion to the 
Constitution is expressed by those who thought so little 
of that venerable document as to fasten on it an amend- 


ment which has made us the laughing stock of civilized 
nations. The cry of persecution is now raised by them. 
Is a new anti-Catholic drive brewing? Is the wolf at his 
old tactics? 


On Newspaper Headlines 


HE other day readers of the New York Herald 

Tribune’s sporting page were startled to read a 
subsidiary headline stating: “ Oakland’s 235-Pounder 
Sends 8,000 Frigid Customers Home on His Four Baser,” 
though the score was much closer than such a prodigious 
feat would indicate. Such is the fate of the copy-desk 
expert who must condense in straitjackets the gist of a 
thousand words. 

Sometimes it is not the headline writer who is the vic- 
tim, but an inoffensive bystander. The Pope’s recent letter 
to Cardinal Schuster on the relations between Catholic 
Action and the Fascist party was a case in point. The 
writers were under the necessity of finding some short 
word, preferably of four letters, to characterize the atti- 
tude which the Fascist leaders, according to the Pope, 
were to preserve. The results were as follows: “ Pope 
Declares Fascists Ought to Obey Vatican” (Herald 
Tribune) ; “ Pope Says Fascism Must Heed Church” 
(Times); “Pope Puts Church Ahead of Fascism” 
(Sun); “Must Obey Church, Pope Tells Fascists ” 
(World Telegram). The obvious impression for one who 
runs and reads—only the headlines, was that the Pope had 
got himself mixed in politics again, though it was prob- 
ably not so bad that he would tell that Mussolini where to 
get off again. Of course, what the Pope did do was to 
mark a clear distinction between politics and Catholic 
Action, to demand that the rights of Catholic non-political 
societies be respected according to the letter and spirit of 
the Lateran Treaties, and to stress the ascendancy of 
Catholic principles in Italian public life. This delicate 
situation put too much a strain on headline English. Can 
it be that the intellectual simplicity which foreigners com- 
monly remark in us comes from their imagining that we 
really talk and think like that? 

At other times, however, the source of error is not 
ineptitude, or hurry, but something worse. A good ex- 
ample followed the recent much-heralded action of the 
New York Academy of Medicine on birth control. The 
New York Sun’s headlines on that occasion were these: 
“Doctors Favor Birth Control. Academy of Medicine 
Votes to Ask Law Revision.” Examination of the 
Academy’s own Bulletin, and of the story following the 
headlines which merely summarize the “ lead ” paragraph, 
revealed just the opposite of the second line. The story 
itself bore intrinsic evidence of being a “release” of 
the Birth Control League, not of the Academy. The 
doctors of the Academy had principally in mind bring- 
ing control of contraceptive measures into the hands of 
physicians and away from the “extramural clinics,” 
favored by the League. They distinctly said that the 
present laws are adequate for doctors’ needs. The real 
“ story’ in the incident was the revelation of the hostile 
attitude of doctors towards the independent birth-control 
clinics. . 
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A Sum of Social Doctrines 


F. P. KENKEL 
Director, the Central Bureau of the Central Verein 


BOUT the time our country celebrated the first 
A centenary of its independence, Europe was becom- 

ing painfully aware of the growing discontent of 
the masses. As in the days of Tiberius Gracchus, these 
considered themselves disinherited and poorly rewarded 
for their efforts. Wherever industrialism had succeeded 
in revolutionizing the economic structure of a nation, it 
had tended to separate society into two classes, one pos- 
sessing capital, and the other little else except the ability 
to work. There was a proletariat, whose members were 
largely undernourished, insufficiently clothed, and miser- 
ably housed. Unbelief, and its concomitant, immorality, 
seeping through from the upper strata of society, infected 
the mass and made its lot all the unhappier. 

All told, the soil was well prepared for doctrines in- 
tended to destroy the existing social and economic order. 
Assiduously cultivated by Communists, Socialists and 
anarchists, it bore a rich harvest. 

Criticism of existing social and economic evils was 
largely true, while the appeal directed by such men as 
St. Simon, Fourrier, Louis Blanc, Marx, Bakunin, to 
man’s social nature found favor with many. The defects 
of the existing order were too flagrantly patent. The 
result of individualism, hatched from the theories of the 
eighteenth century, they led, in the economic field, to the 
laissez-faire, “‘ the unrestricted regime.” It was this period, 
roughly speaking the first half of the nineteenth century, 
which imposed on the working classes the deepest degrada- 
tion experienced by them since the days of slavery in 
ancient Rome. 

A system, supposed to accord with the natural order, 
resulted in social strife and the realization that the 
workers, constituting a depressed class, must organize, 
even as against accepted theories and existing laws, and 
adopt militant tactics. Their chief weapon was the strike. 
Thus society, disorganized through the adoption of a 
false social philosophy, was brought, as the nineteenth 
century entered upon its last quarter, face to face with a 
struggle the outcome of which no one dared predict. 

This is the historical background against which the 
noble figure of Pope Leo XIII must be silhouetted for 
an accurate understanding of the great Encyclical “ On 
the Condition of Labor.” Known from the words of 
the opening paragraph as “ Rerum Novarum,” it deals 
largely with innovations engendered by “the spirit of 
revolutionary changes.” From the very beginning, there- 
fore, Leo XIII indicates that he is not merely offering 
a formula, according to which certain evils incident to 
modern industrial conditions might be alleviated or elim- 
inated. He goes to the very root of things, the false po- 
litical, social, and economic philosophy, underlying the 
discontent of the laboring masses. The remedies pro- 
posed by him are, on the other hand, those of the philo- 
sophia perennis, applicable not merely to one age, one 
country, one people, but universally. 


Liberalism has, for instance, favored industry and 
neglected agriculture. Money, capital, machines, labor, 
were considered of prime importance, while the land was 
treated as if of little consequence. Leo thinks otherwise ; 
whenever he speaks of property, it is always with land 
in mind. The working people should be encouraged “ to 
look forward to obtaining a share in the land,” the En- 
cyclical declares. “ Cultivation of the land” is mentioned 
before the workshop in one of the most significant 
passages of the document, and the soil is declared to con- 
stitute the only dependable and permanent source from 
which man can supply his needs. Land ownership on the 
part of as many as possible would, Leo declares, redound 
to the public welfare, since “a spirit of willing labor [the 
result of ownership] would add to the product of the 
earth and to the wealth of the community.” And a third 
advantage would arise, he believes, from this: ** Men 
would cling to the country in which they were born; for 
no one would exchange his country for a foreign land, 
if his own afforded him the means of living a tolerable 
and happy life.” The significance of this statement, dic- 
tated by wisdom and true love of man, has not been suf- 
ficiently realized. 

“If society is to be cured now,” the great Leo declares, 
“in no other way can it be cured but by a return to a 
Christian life and Christian institutions.”’ This is in fact 
the fundamental idea of the imperishable Encyclical, con- 
stituting a program the realization of which must be the 
work of more than one generation. It goes far beyond 
any mere declaration in favor of oppressed workingmen, 
or any proposal to remedy their condition solely or even 
chiefly through legislation or State aid. It is a call ad- 
dressed to all Christian nations, to re-establish Chris- 
tian society, dependent not merely on one essential, the 
renewal of Christian life, but likewise on the rehabilita- 
tion or. reintroduction of Christian institutions. 

This great end Leo always keeps in view. He knows 
well that a society which observes the Christian life and 
grants to all Christian institutions the freedom and pro- 
tection necessary for a healthy development, will guarantee 
to the working classes their rights, and secure for the 
weak and necessitous whatever should be granted by pub- 
lic authority and private charity. The very abuses against 
which he directs some of his arguments are due, as he 
realizes, to the false doctrine of non-interference by the 
State in the economic affairs of the people. All of man’s 
interests, including religion and morality, must be guarded 
by the State in such a manner, “that the members of 
the commonwealth should grow up to man’s estate, strong 
and robust,” able to fulfil all obligations of citizenship. 

While this great Encyclical is in truth a sum of sound 
social doctrines, to which many generations of men will 
apply for guidance, it does not attempt to plan the con- 
struction of a concrete social order. To do this is the 
task of those to whom it is given to shape the destinies 
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of nations, the people themselves, their lawmakers and 
rulers. Leo provides the ideals, the life-giving spirit; he 
demands recognition for the immutable laws of God, and 
reminds the world that “no practical solution of this 
question will ever be found without the assistance of re- 
ligion and the Church.” 

Since Leo XIII wrote these words of wise counsel, the 
condition of labor has changed materially. Many of the 
demands insisted upon by the author of ‘ Rerum 
Novarum ” have been fulfilled. Nevertheless the masses, 
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taking them the world over, are not reconciled to the pres- 
ent order. The reforms accomplished have not reached 
the core of the social problem. We have neglected these 
forty years to heed the directive, so emphatically pro- 
nounced by Leo XIII in the Encyclical: “* When a society 
is perishing, the true advice to give to those who would 
restore it is to recall it to the principles from which it has 
sprung.” Unless this is accomplished without undue 
delay, no true reform of society, or substantial justice 
can be hoped for. 


Just Wages and “Rerum Novarum” 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


The Catholic University of America 


is to give everyone a fair wage.”” Referring 
to this sentence in the Encyclical, Professor 
Francesco Nitti asked in his ‘* Catholic Socialism ” : “‘ Who 
can say exactly in what just remuneration consists?” 
This question is as difficult to answer today as it was 
when Professor Nitti submitted it some thirty-seven years 
ago. Indeed the attempts to answer it adequately have 
heen few and far between. In a paper read before the 
American Economic Association in December, 1914, Pro- 
fessor Frank Haight Dixon said: “ It may be that we are 
not merely chasing a will-o’-the-wisp in hunting for a 
reasonable wage, but we are at any rate seeking the un- 
attainable.” In a famous arbitration case the distin- 
guished gentlemen who composed the board included in 
their findings the following sentences: 


66 | IS [the employer's} great and principal duty 


Possibly there should be some theoretical relation for a given 
branch of industry between the amount of the income that should 
go to labor and the amount that should go to capital; and if this 
question were decided a scale of wages might be devised for the 
different classes of employes which would determine the amount 
rightly absorbed by labor. . . . Thus far, however, political econ- 
omy is unable to furnish such a principle as that suggested. 

Neither have the moral theologians provided any gen- 
eral principle or set of principles for determining com- 
pletely just wages in all industries or even in a single 
industry. Owing to the fact that the moral claims of the 
various agents of production, land owners, capitalists, 
business men, and laborers rest upon different bases, and 
owing to the various claims of the various classes of lab- 
orers, the problem of a completely just wage is extremely 
difficult, Msgr. Pottier set forth a useful and suggestive 
but by no means comprehensive plan in a brochure pub- 
lished about eleven years ago entitled “ La Morale catho- 
lique et la question sociale d’aujourd’hui.” Chapter Twen- 
tv-four of my “ Distributive Justice” presents a more 
systematic attempt in that direction than I think has been 
made anywhere else. Nevertheless, it is easily liable to 
serious objections. 

The Encyclical “ Rerum Novarum ” does not touch this 
comprehensive question at all. Leo XIII addressed him- 
self to a problem which is much more practical, and pro- 
vided a solution that is much more generally persuasive, 
than anything that he might have said in answer to the 


question, “ What is a completely just wage?" He con- 
fined himself to the question of the minimum of wage 
justice. In true scientific fashion, the Encyclical first 
takes up the prevailing theory of justice in the wage con- 
tract: “ Wages, as we are told, are regulated by free 
consent and therefore the employer, when he pays what 
was agreed upon, has done his part and seemingly is not 
called upon to do anything beyond.” This interpretation 
of the ethical theory held by employers and other influ- 
ential groups when Pope Leo wrote was unquestionably 
correct. Professor Sedgwick, a distinguished British 
economist, wrote the following: “ Indeed, we may say 
that political economy has importantly modified ethical 
conceptions ; so that the price which competition 
tends at any time to fix as the market price of any kind 
of service, has been taken to represent the universal or 
social—and therefore morally valid—estimate of the 
‘real worth’ of such service” (“ Principles of Political 
Economy,” p. 504). 

“This mode of reasoning,” continues the Encyclical, 
“is to a fair-minded man by no means convincing, for 
there are important considerations which it leaves out 
of account altogether.” 

To labor is to exert oneself for the sake of procuring what is 
necessary for the purposes of life, and chief of all for self-pres- 
ervation. . . . The preservation of life is the bounden duty of 
one and all and to be wanting therein is a crime. It follows that 
each one has a right to procure what is required in order to 
live; and the poor can procure it in no other way than through 
work and wages. . . The remuneration must be sufficient to 
support the wage earner in reasonable and frugal comfort. Ii 
through necessity or fear of a worse evil the workman accepts 
harder positions because the employer or contractor will afford him 
no better, he is made the victim of force and injustice. 

This is the least amount that will satisfy justice in any 
wage contract. The equivalence which is required in every 
onerous contract is authoritatively declared to exist be- 
tween pay and minimum cost of living in the wage con- 
tract. In other words, the terms of the equivalence rela- 
tion are the wage on the one hand and decent living on 
the other. A few years after the publication of the En- 
cyclical, the famous Responsum Romanum, written by 
Cardinal Zigliara, declared that this was the conception 
of equality taught by the Encyclical. Pope Leo did not 
say that the wage must be the equivalent of the “ value 
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of the work.” He declared that it should be measured by 
the needs of the laborer; that it should be adequate to a 
decent living. 

To some moral theologians this seemed to be a new 
interpretation of the equivalence demanded by justice in 
the wage contract. It seemed to be contrary to the doc- 
trine of the older theologians that the justice of the wage 
is measured by the value of the work. M. Charles Perin 


notes that this apparent break with the older doctrine * 


caused some perplexity and hesitation among contem- 
porary moral theologians (“ Premiers principes d’économie 
politique,” pp. 389 sq.). As M. Perin points out, how- 
ever, the rule of measuring the justice of the wage by 
the needs of the worker was implicit in the teaching of the 
older theologians, inasmuch as they determined just price 
and even just wages by the customary needs of the 
artisans and laborers. 

At any rate, the rule of justice laid down by Pope Leo 
is humane and practical, and the only one that adequately 
protects the minimum rights of the working man. Many 
attempts have been made by both moraltsts and econ- 
omists to discover some rule or device by which wages can 
be directly compared with work. They have all proved 
futile. On account of the utterly different nature of work 
and wages, no third term of comparison is available. One 
might as well try to establish a relation of equality be- 
tween light and sound. When, however, the comparison 
is made between wages and livelihood, the third term is 
immediately available, namely, the money cost or expendi- 
ture. 

A remarkable instance of the futility noted above is 
found in the opinion of the Supreme Court calling un- 
constitutional the minimum-wage law of the District 
of Columbia. According to the Court, this law was 
arbitrary and an unreasonable interference with freedom 
of contract, because it required the wage to be ceter- 
mined by the needs of the worker, and ignored the “ just 
equivalence " which should exist between the wage and 
the services rendered. Justice Sutherland, who wrote the 
opinion of the Court, neglects to suggest any rule or for- 
mula or term of comparison for ascertaining this “ just 
equivalence.” However, this omission on the part of the 
learned Justice is not surprising, in view of the fact that 
neither he nor anyone else is capable of formulating an 
intelligible rule or measure of this sort. Such a rule is 
and must for ever remain a product of the imagination, 
**a will-o’-the-wisp,” to quote Professor Dixon. The En- 
cyclical refrains entirely from such futile speculation. 

The question whether the living wage laid down by 
Pope Leo as the minimum of justice meant remuneration 
adequate to the needs of a family in addition to those of 
the individual worker was for many years agitated among 
the moral theologians. Those who answered in the affirm- 
ative appealed to the following sentence, which occurs less 
than a dozen lines after the main statement concerning 
the minimum just wage: “If a workman’s wage be suf- 
ficient to maintain himself, his wife and his children in 
reasonable comfort, he will not find it difficult . . . to 
put by some little savings and thus secure a small income.” 
While this passage undoubtedly contemplates a family 
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wage, even “a saving wage,” as normal, it does not ex- 
plicitly assert that so much is due the laborer as a matter 
of justice. However, even those Catholic moralists who 
denied that the teaching of the Encyclical calls for a 
family living wage as a matter of justice, admitted that 
the laborer had some kind of moral claim to that much 
remuneration, under the head either of charity or of 
natural equity. In other words, the teaching of the En- 
cyclical on this point is such that all Catholic moralists 
acknowledge that a moral obligation of some sort rests 
upon the employer to pay a family living wage to male 
adults. This doctrine has been reaffirmed in the recent 
Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on “ Christian Marriage ” 
in the following words: “ Nor is it lawful to fix such a 
scanty wage as will be insufficient for the upkeep of the 
family in the circumstances in which it is placed.” How- 
ever, the words “ nor is it lawful” do not explicitly indi- 
cate that the unlawfulness of obtaining less than a family 
living wage falls under the head of justice. The question 
of the kind of obligation involved, whether of justice or 
of charity or of natural equity, is not of great practical 
importance. My own opinion has always been that the 
obligation to pay a family living wage is one of justice, 
since family life is normal for *“2 great majority of 
workers and the expenditures therein involved are as 
truly among the needs of the married worker as those 
relating to his own sustenance. 

As we look back over the forty years that have passed 
since the living-wage doctrine was promulgated in the 
Encyclical, we find that considerable progress toward its 
realization in practice has been made in all the more pro- 
gressive countries of Europe and America. In all prob- 
ability, the teaching of the Encyclical deserves more 
credit for this result than all other ethical forces com- 
bined. To be sure, the increase in production has made the 
improvement in wages easier than it would otherwise have 
been, but the main moral influence bringing about the 
utilization of the economic possibilities and improvements 
has come from the Encyclical. 

The living-wage doctrine has a peculiar value in rela- 
tion to the causes of the existing industrial depression. 
Practically all authorities agree that the principal means 
of counteracting the tendency to overproduction is to pro- 
vide the masses of the working class with increased pur- 
chasing power. If all the unmarried workers in the United 
States had been receiving individual living wages during 
the last twenty-five years and if all the married male 
adults had been getting wages adequate to the support of 
a normal family, the depression which now affects us 
would have been very much smaller in extent and in 
intensity. It might not have occurred at all. In any case, 
the living-wage doctrine of the Encyclical reenforces the 
economic theory that in order to keep our industries go- 
ing, the first consideration should be not the invention of 
new luxuries to stimulate greater consumption by the 
well-to-do, nor even a great reduction of working time, 
but the creation of an effective demand among the masses 
for the elementary necessaries and comforts of life. The 
doctrine is not only ethically true, but economically sound 
and wise. 
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Whither Spain? 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


City, gave formal recognition to the Republic of 

Spain, there was probably a unanimous sigh over 
the world, “ Well, that ends it.” It was a British Princess 
who was Queen of Spain, and Spanish relations with 
England have always been close. Spain was one of the 
few countries in the world where Catholicism is the State 
religion. The two Powers most closely concerned had 
apparently decided that the new form of government was 
the result of popular wish, and that the new Ministry was 
in firm control of the country. King Alfonso himself, 
when he took ship at Cartagena, had obviously not in- 
tended to abdicate; he seems to have considered he had 
merely called in a new Ministry, and in obedience to the 
advice of the new Premier, had left the country for a 
time, to avoid bloodshed and to await the result of the 
parliamentary elections. But the Premier declared him- 
self Provisional President of the Republic, the flood of 
foreign recognitions followed, and the elections, sched- 
uled for June 21, will have none of the character of a 
national plebiscite which was at first expected. This 
plebiscite, paradoxically enough, had already been held 
at the mere municipal elections of April 12. 

There have been obscure currents running in Latin 
countries the past few months about which the American 
public must confess to have been left by its press com- 
pletely in the dark. Revolution followed revolution last 
year in Spanish America; the mother country followed 
where it might have been expected to lead. In South 
America the indications were that the people had tired of 
the professional politicians. The deep economic depression 
in which they are all wallowing only served to give them 
a perspective on the true character of their so-called 
leaders. Spain was a democratic country, too, in spite of 
the twaddle uttered recently by half-baked newspaper 
writers talking of Alfonso as an “ absolute” ruler. Few 
countries had been served worse than Spain had been by 
its professional politicos, succeeding each other in the 
trough, though bearing different political labels, until 
they were all bundled off by Primo de Rivera. The heroic 
work of that soldier was not enough to conquer the ac- 
cumulated evils of a half-century of misgovernment by 
logrolling parties who by the turno legal legally succeeded 
each other in office. 

Twenty-five years ago a Spanish writer signalized the 
Republican movement as a growing danger; but he re- 
marked on the heterogeneous elements within it which 
prevented it from uniting. The murderous excesses of 
the riots in Barcelona engineered by the anarchist Ferrer 
in 1909 set back the movement by twenty years. Hilaire 
Belloc wrote a famous essay in the Dublin Review on the 
world-wide disturbances which followed Ferrer’s execu- 
tion, which he attributed to international Freemasonry. 
But the Socialist party, keeping step with the growing 
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industrialization of the country, has become a compact 
and disciplined unit of 600,000, and is the backbone of 
the present Republic. It is in theory anti-Bolshevist, being 
affiliated with the Second International, the enemy casti- 
gated by Russian propagandists even more bitterly than 
capitalism. It will be recalled, however, that the Kerensky 
group, which made the first Russian revolution, was also 
of the Second International, and quickly gave way to the 
then small group of “majority” revolutionists, the 
Bolsheviks. 

Is the Republic to endure? The press has been well 
advised in emphasizing, as among the pitfalls facing the 
new Republic, the army and the Church. It has, however, 
been more reticent in speaking of the economic and 
financial factors, which bring Spain into the international 
field. Readers of the newspapers will perhaps remember 
the howl of indignation which arose from our oil interests 
when Primo de Rivera established a State oil-distributing 
monopoly. It was felt at the time by friends of Spain 
that his action was a grave mistake, for it won for Spain 
a powerful and unrelenting enemy. An example of what 
could be done was given in the deliberate depression of 
the exchange of Colombia after that country abolished 
the Barco concession, which was under lease to an Ameri- 
can oil company. To add to Spain's troubles, a financial 
group, centering in Paris, and speculating in Spanish 
exchange on the bear side, succeeded very handsomely in 
hurting the fiscal position of the country. 

So far, no position has been announced by the republi- 
can Government on the oil question. It would not be sur- 
prising, however, if a radical change is made. An indica- 
tion of the trend was furnished when the Government 
renounced the so-called “ Morgan credit” offered to the 
monarchy as a means of stabilizing the currency. That 
credit had been a sign of where the bankers stood, and 
it would not be the first time that they had “taken a 
licking” from the oil people, in a strife of long standing 
in such places as Mexico, for instance. The matter is 
naturally obscure, and only future events will disclose 
what is now happening. 

Another situation which will be watched with interest 
concerns the telephones and telegraphs. The Interna- 
tional Telegraph & Telephone Corp. (“ I. T. & T.’’) holds 
a monopoly in Spain. It has been freely predicted that it 
will be ousted, but so far nothing has been noticed in the 
press about it. Water power is another thorny problem, 
for Spain, under the urging of King Alfonso, has gone 
very far in developing its resources. It is interesting to 
note that Spain is up-to-date enough to be tormented by 
the same problem that faces us; and that the new Govern- 
ment announced, on April 27, that it will bring about 
Government “ supervision ” under a council of electricity, 
with the express purpose of keeping water power from 
foreign hands, and of revising existing contracts. 
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ft is not too much to say that on the new Government's 
position on currency, oil, power, and communications will 
depend almost more than on anything else its chances of 
survival. 

But the religious question will remain a crucial one. 
The prompt recognition by Vatican City will no doubt do 
much to curb anti-religious excesses. The Provisional 
President, Alcala Zamora, is known to be a practising, 
even devout, Catholic. It was also noticed with some 
astonishment that the disorders attending the change of 
government were not accompanied by the usual attacks 
on convents and churches. There is no reason why the 
Church cannot cooperate with a republic as easily as with 
a monarchy. Our position on this is clear. 

The fact remains, however, that the problem will be 
difficult. The announcement that the Government will 
respect “freedom of worship” does not refer to the 
Catholic Church, as has been thought, but to other relig- 
ions, and was obviously designed to win support from 
the Jews and from Protestant countries. As a matter 
of fact, though the Catholic religion is the official religion 
professed by the State, there has been practical toleration 
of other creeds, with the sole restriction of forbidding 
them to set their symbols on the outside of their build- 
ings. This restriction will no doubt be now removed. It 
is true, also, that the Government has announced that the 
Concordat of 1851 will remain for the time the rule of 
the land; but it is just as true that, at the constitutional 
convention to be called, separation of Church and State 
will certainly be decreed, and this will mean the negotia- 
tion of a new agreement with the Holy See. The indica- 
tions at present are that the Government will desire such 
an agreement even more fervently than the Vatican. 

But what will “ separation of Church and State” really 
mean? It rarely means the same thing in two different 
cases. Too often in Latin countries it has meant subjec- 
tion of the Church to the State, even in internal govern- 
ment and spiritual affairs. What it will mean in Spain 
will depend on the character of the constitutional conven- 
tion. If the present moderates control, the divorce will 
be accomplished without too much injustice. If a mon- 
archist opposition is to be tolerated, this trend will be 
emphasized ; but it may happen that it will be considered 
treason to the new State even to form a monarchical 
party, or to offer monarchist candidates. If the radical 
and Socialist elements control—and the danger of that is 
great, since the Socialists are practically the only well- 
organized party in republican ranks—then separation will 
almost certainly mean what it has meant in some other 
countries : nationalization of church buildings, suppression 
of Christian education, spoliation of the Church’s founda- 
tions, and State refusal to support worship. At present 
the State contributes for this last purpose 100,000,000 
pesetas ($10,000,000), about forty cents per capita, a 
year, not a large amount. The burden on the people will 
almost certainly be greater than that, if the Church is 
thrown on its own resources, and is to survive. 

Two other pitfalls await the new regime, from the 
right and from the left. It has been freely claimed that 
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in the crucial municipal elecuons few of the monarchists 
voted, while the republicans were out in force, due to the 
intensive campaign made by their leaders. If that is true, 
there will remain in Spain a very large, though at present 
unorganized, body, who will be hostile to the new regime. 
The presence of the royal family abroad will be a con- 
stant reminder of the past. If the monarchical movement 
shows energy, this very fact will make it all the harder 
for the Government to keep its own balance, to preserve 
it from slipping in reaction toward the extremists on the 
anti-monarchical side, who are simultaneously anti-relig- 
ious. It was probably recognition of this danger that 
caused Alfonso to yield so quietly when he did. Hence, 
it will be miraculous if the new regime manages either 
to ward off a monarchist reaction on the one side, or a 
radical aggression from the other. Paradoxically enough, 
it may be the present threatening separatist movements in 
Catalonia and the Basque Provinces which will avert either 
danger, by keeping people’s minds diverted. 

Even with all this, however, few of those who are not 
Spanish will realize the wrench that has stunned the Span- 
iards themselves. Hilaire Belloc has well pointed out the 
true position of the monarchy in England and France 
up to the time of James II and Louis XIV. It was a 
‘ popular ” monarchy ; the King really was representative ; 
he represented the people, against the plutocrats and 
nobles. After that, a cqnstitution took the place of the 
King; the people’s defense after that lay in a document 
rather than in a person. The exploited people of Mexico 
are a good example of what too often happens when this 
change occurs. The Spanish people have exchanged a 
monarch for a constitution. There was profound wisdom 
in a cynical remark of “ Bugs” Baer recently: “ Let us 
see,” he said, “ now that the Spaniards have government 
by the people, how much government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people they will actually get.” But 
whatever happens, everybody will wish the Spanish people 
the government which will be for their best interests. 


THE LAST SONG 


I broke my silver flute against a sorrow, 
My slender pipe against a pain— 

What shall I do if the Spring brings not 
My voice again? 


Oh, I have wept for muted raptures dying 
All the winter long— 

How shall I weep if the Spring bring not 
My little song? 


I know a single petal ialling 
Will break my heart if I 

Must let its fragile beauty hurt me 
And cannot cry 

A clear song flute-wise 
Capturing 

The rapture of its quiet falling 
From the Spring. 


I broke my silver flute against a sorrow, 
My slender pipe against a pain— 
Oh, I shall die if the Spring brings not 
My voice again! 
SISTER MARIELLA. 
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Why Atheism in America? 


Ropert R. Hur 


these days does not profess to keep in the middle of 

the road and conserve to mankind the via media oi 
intellectual sanity, I have never heard of it. A short time 
ago H. L. Mencken pointed out that even the Ku Klux 
Klan, standing firm in the midst between Bolshevism on 
the “ Left” and Catholicism on the “ Right,” in oppos- 
ing itself to both was really a “ liberal » movement, strange 
as it may seem. 

Since a large element of uncertainty bulks in whatever 
classification may be attempted and all the landmarks are 
relative, I shall not be over-anxious if I am found, by all 
“ liberal ” standards, well over toward the “ Right ” when 
I take for a text a sentence found in Pope Leo XIII's 
Encyclical Letter, “‘Immortale Dei,’ of November 1, 
1885. Yet it would be difficult to select a text more un- 
popular with persons of the class anxious to be known 
as “ liberals”: 

The sovereignty of the people, however, and this without any 
reference to God, is held to reside in the multitude; which is 
doubtless a doctrine exceedingly well calculated to flatter and to 
inflame many passions, but which lacks all reasonable proof, and 
all power of insuring public safety and preserving order. 

One thing seems certain. The “liberals” will never 
forgive Pope Leo for writing that! By many it has been 
thought to mean that, in the eyes of the Church, all power 
vested in the people to be acceptable must “ sift down” 
to the people through the Roman hierarchy. Those of 
this mood, of course, refuse to acknowledge the funda- 
mental distinction between the sphere of political activity 
and the sphere of the Church which is implicit in every- 
thing written by the Pope. For they are already frightened 
off by the “ equivocal ” words, suspecting that behind the 
phraseology lurk—goodness alone knows how many 
threats of an anti-democratic tendency. Nor are they 
mollified when they read further on in the letter the same 
Pope’s declaration, “ Neither is it blameworthy in itself, 
in any manner for the people to have a share, greater or 
less, in the government: for at certain times, and under 
certain laws, such participation may not only be of benefit 
to the citizens, but may even be of obligation.” But the 
people’s sovereignty is from God. 

I wonder if it is not possible to approach the ques- 
tion raised at that time by Pope Leo, which after all admits 
of easy solution, from a new angle. I make this sugges- 
tion: once allow that the Pontiff thought first of a com- 
monwealth of atheists pretending to sovereignty, and his 
meaning will be clear. The pontifical statement, of course, 
would as readily apply to a commonwealth of practical 
atheists; for, surely, “ it is a crime to act as if there were 
no God.” And thus it becomes acceptable to all sincere 
believers in God. Besides, it is found to be in full agree- 
ment with St. Paul’s polemic against heathendom in the 
first chapter of Romans. The apostle declares, “ And as 
they liked not to have God in their knowledge God deliv- 
ered them over to a reprobate sense, to do those things 
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which are not convenient.” Then follows a list of par- 
ticular offences declared by the apostle to be the fruits of 
that same culpable ignorance of God. 

What believer in God will resent the implication that 
there is an intimate connection between one’s “ having 
God in his knowledge” and the ethical course he will 
determine upon for himself? Why, indeed, should one 
be good, unless God is? One may talk about the “ anti- 
social character” of certain acts and the “ evil natural 
consequences ”’ of certain acts. Both of these considera- 
tions, however, are open to debate. When acts are “ anti- 
social” is, in many cases, an academic question. On the 
other hand, by forethought and careful management, the 
“evil natural consequences” of certain acts may some- 
times be avoided. So that, in the end, one must return 
to the initial problem: does God exist? 

South and North, the nation has been distressed by 
outrageous acts of mob violence within the last few years. 
One often hears that this “ primitive justice” was pro- 
voked, not only because of the crimes themselves but on 
account of the incompetence of public officials and the 
uncertainties of legal procedure. 

Once men grant their elected officials to have failed 
their duty and left them at the mercy of “ certain crim- 
inal classes,” just what is to prevent the “ sovereign 
people” from taking the law into its own hands? Will 
one reply that the people ought to wait until the next elec- 
tion day to choose other officials who will do its will? 
Perhaps the people are convinced that the electoral process 
has failed because of “ corruption ” between election davs. 
and that a little “ direct action,” to serve notice on present 
and future officials, has become imperative. 

If it is possible to take seriously the pretensions of the 
multitude acting in its supposititious sovereign capacity 
apart from its attitude toward God, an atheistic multitude 
also is sovereign and free of guilt when, believing that its 
elected officials have failed in their duty, it thrusts aside 
these deputies and hirelings. Where the sovereign is 
present he takes charge; power “reverts” to the people 
when the machinery of State has broken down; and the 
inferior, making way for his master, ought to step aside. 

Now, in attempting to fix responsibility for the social 
condition which, in the United States, permits of lynch- 
ing, one does not go far before discovering the demagogue 
who flatters the multitude. In all his spellbinding there 
is not the most attenuated reference to Almighty God. 
The people are told that their will is “supreme.” So 
thoroughly has the demagogue hitherto done his work 
that the United States is fast becoming politically little 
more than a welter of conflicting wills. Comparatively 
few in politics have any regard for the truth. Political 
talk, in the main, is directed toward the one end of break- 
ing down the power of an “ opposition.” This may be 
done by means foul or fair; and, since the truth, where 
a majority does not appear to believe it possible to know 
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the truth, has not the slightest chance, naturally the nation 
will repeatedly be shocked by stark examples of political 
conduct which dramatize the cynical view that might is 
right. 

I, for one, see in the lynchings, North and South, a 
common note. The participants act as practical atheists. 
Not that they formally deny God’s existence. Probably 
the majority of lynchers would not question it. I strong- 
ly suspect, however, that there is an intellectual confusion 
in the background. Do not the lynchers “ feel’ God and 
identify Him with themselves? What a world of mean- 
ing there is in David’s exclamation, “ The fool hath said 
in his heart, there is no God!” For the atheist the dif- 
ficulty is not usually intellectual. If it is, he will yield 
to the proofs of God in Natural Theology. It is not with 
his head (if I may be pardoned the expression) that the 
atheist denies God: he denies God “in his heart.” He 
feels there is no God. 

On the other hand, what if people merely feel there 
is a God? I cannot imagine a greater calamity than that a 
people, professedly theistic, should remove from the in- 
tellectual conviction of God’s existence to a purely fideis- 
tic attitude toward God. In my own territory I have 
been at some pains to canvass the situation respecting 
“ belief in God,” and the results are rather startling! I 
closely questioned Protestant ministers ; and they say that, 
among their own people and most people, fideism prevails. 
The belief in God among the people is “derived from 
the Bible and confirmed by personal experience.” My 
Protestant lay neighbors tell the same story. Every non- 
Catholic interviewed expressed his surprise upon hear- 
ing me say that I could prove, without appealing to Reve- 
lation or to my “ personal experience,” the existence of 
God. 

I have been astonished at some of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the persons interviewed. At the beginning of 
one conversation my Protestant neighbor said, “ Maybe 
it cannot be proved, but it cannot be disproved!” If his 
eye happens to light upon these sentences, the President 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Atheism will be happy. He may be assured that only 
too many non-Catholic people have conceded all that his 
heart might desire. They doubt that the existence of God 
can be proved. Thousands, indeed, of them are absolute 
skeptics. Because they doubt their own existence they 
doubt if anything can be proved to exist. 

But, lest I should be understood to imply that there is 
none of this disregard of truth among Catholics, I must 
state that I think I see evidences of the same skepticism 
among some who profess Catholicism, whenever in fact 
one finds Catholics, having evidently despaired of their 
ability to reach their “ separated brethren ” with the truth, 
aligning themselves with movements which magnify Will. 
The fatal contagion of practical atheism has spread farther 
than anyone imagines. Immanuel Kant (he who doubted 
the validity of the proofs in “ pure reason” of the exist- 
ence of God), and not St. Thomas Aquinas, is still the 
philosopher of the present age. Be sure that the Kantian 
doubt has sifted down to the multitude! Our “ popular- 
izers”’ of science and philosophy have seen to that! 
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More than that. The multitude by now has been so 
misled that it almost lacks the ability to take the first step 
in approaching the question. On every side one hears it 
said that certain things are “impossible to conceive,” 
when what is meant is that certain things are “ impos- 
sible to imagine.” Thus, because God cannot be imagined, 
He is rejected. Ultimately it is denied that He comes 
within the range of human knowledge at all. It is a 
logical result of the confusion. 

The existence of God can never be objective to the man 
who does not believe it can be proved. If God is not 
objective, existing apart and distinct from the one who 
conceives the idea of Him, the only alternative is to treat 
Him as subjective and identify Him with the creature— 
which is pantheism. And it is only natural that he who 
makes God the same as himself, since he takes his feel- 
ings for inspirations from God, should come to the belief 
that his feelings are the feelings of God. 

Say what you will, it is entirely possible for the same 
mob, which today lynches a negro, to gather at a church 
next Sunday evening for the purpose of ousting from 
his pulpit a preacher with whose preaching it is not 
pleased. Orders, as to a cook in a restaurant, may be 
sent up to the minister. He will be commanded what to 
preach ; and, if the will of the congregation is not heeded, 
that will, more often than it upholds the truth, may 
crucify it. The doctrine of the demagogue, which flatters 
the “sovereign” people, only too often presses its way 
into the sanctuary. It has happened a thousand times. 
“ For there is no truth; and, if no truth, no justice.” So, 
deep in their hearts, say all who act “ without reference to 
God.” 

If justice is only relative (which is the frightful con- 
clusion drawn immediately from the theoretical basis of 
action that treats God as if He did not exist) any triumph 
of brute force is allowable. The State may command you 
and me, but what sanction has its “law” without God? 
Frequently enough, under the best conditions, laws are 
imposed upon a passive multitude through political in- 
trigue. And I cannot “ conceive,” that is, imagine God. 
But I can imagine most vividly the policeman with his 
club. I shall respect the policemen with their clubs when 
there is present enough of them to overawe me; but, when 
there are only a few of them or none at all present, I 
shall have no scruples about “ violating the law.” 

The conclusion is unavoidable. The same fatal notion, 
which moves an illiterate negro to assault a white woman, 
may move a white mob to lynch the negro. Face to face 
with so many outrages suffered by justice, the onlooker 
is tempted to exclaim with the Divine Psalmist in his most 
pessimistic vein: “ There is none just, no not one... . 
There is none that seeketh after God.” 

But this is not a time for pessimism. Duty calls to every 
true man and woman. Let every Protestant minister de- 
clare to his congregation the proofs of the existence of 
God in Natural Theology! Catholic congregations ought 
to be reminded of them frequently. And let every Cath- 
olic, in this hour, stand firm against practical, as well as 
theoretical, atheism! Let him shout above the din of the 
battle that he knows God exists! 
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The School and “Rerum Novarum” 


Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


B EGINNING May 13, Rome will celebrate the fortieth 

anniversary of the Leonine Encyclical on the Condi- 
tion of Labor. An elaborate program has been arranged. 
On Wednesday, the pilgrims will gather in national 
groups, and on the following day the Holy Sacrifice will 
be offered in “ the patriarchal Lateran Archbasilica,” the 
Holy Father’s Cathedral Church. Immediately following 
the Mass, the monument to Leo XIII will be decorated, 
and a tablet commemorating the pilgrimage unveiled. At 
four in the afternoon, all the pilgrims will gather in the 
palace of the Apostolic Chancery where addresses in a 
number of languages will be given. 

But the climax in dignity and splendor is reached on 
Friday when the Vicar of Christ himself will offer the 
Holy Sacrifice in St. Peter’s, and, in the afternoon, grant 
an audience to the delegates. The two following days, 
Saturday and Sunday, will be taken up by national gath- 
erings. A Solemn Te Deum, sung in St. Mary Major on 
Sunday afternoon, will bring the great pilgrimage to a 
formal close. 

Of such gatherings it is customary to say that their 
value is beyond all reckoning. Perhaps courtesy or a 
sense of what should be, rather than reasoned conviction, 
dictates the conclusion. The present point of interest is 
this: what will be the effect of this fortieth anniversary, 
not in Liberia, but, in colloquial language, right here in 
the United States? 

The Encyclical on the Condition of Labor is probably 
the most talked-of Papal document ever issued from the 
Vatican. A glance at the industrial world, particularly 
that section of it in the United States, makes us wonder 
if it is not also the most futile and ineffective of all the 
Papal pronouncements. For our industrial system repudi- 
ates nearly every principle upon which the Pontiff lays 
emphasis. 

Today labor is commonly reckoned a commodity, to 
be bought, like so much power or raw material, in the 
market, at the lowest price, according to the available 
supply. 

No State throws the weight of its authority back of 
cooperative bargaining. No labor group is strong enough 
to bargain with employers on an equal footing. To be 
fair, no generally inclusive labor group has had the in- 
telligence to understand that its problems could never 
be settled on a basis of force, but only by insisting that 
every adjustment be made in a human and humane man- 
ner—that is, on a basis of justice and charity. 

Consider the tremendous numbers of men and women 
who at the age of fifty find themselves dependents, with 
no provision, save that of casual charity. Can we say 
that it is possible, under our industrial system, for a 
sober and well-behaved workman to support his family 
and himself in reasonable comfort, as Leo wishes, and at 
the same time lay aside something for a rainy day, and 
an unprotected old age? 
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Where are our joint boards of workers and employers 
who can sit down to reach equitable decisions in matters 
which vitally affect all parties? 

Where are the over-lords of industry who understand 
that men are not machines to make money by, but images 
of God, brothers of Christ? Where are the men of un- 
countable sources of income, who realize that in a striking 
parable the Lord God Himself shows how men can be 
condemned to Hell, not because they have battened upon 
the blood of the poor, but simply because they did not 
feed Him and clothe Him, in His brethren, and care for 
Him sick, and visit Him in captivity? 

A careful examination would indicate that as a people 
we have never heard of Leo’s Encyclical, or hearing it, 
have turned to go our way unheeding. Worse, ignorance 
of the practical bearing of the Encyclical upon the actual 
affairs of life, and of its binding force, is almost as com- 
mon among Catholics as among non-Catholics. Writing 
in this Review a few weeks ago, Dr. Ryan said that our 
use of the Encyclical “has been too timid, too general, 
too greatly lacking in courageous and pertinent applica- 
tion to contemporary conditions.” All of us who have 
attended conventions have probably listened to speakers 
who began with the sign of the Cross or its equivalent, 
and went on to enunciate principles condemned by Him 
who died upon the Cross. Now and then we have read 
approvals of commercial organizations formed to utilize 
the life blood of women and little children by exploiting 
them in factories. I do not mean that this was done in 
formal contempt of Catholic teaching. There was not 
even that lack of “ pertinent application,” of which Dr. 
Ryan complains. The whole miserable situation was 
rooted in ignorance of the fact that Leo did not write a 
series of pious aspirations, but dictated a program to be 
put into practice. Or—the ignorance may have been a 
complacent ignorance of the fact that Leo ever wrote 
an Encyclical. 

Could we make the principles of the Encyclical the 
basis of our industrial, economic, and social life, we 
should be very near to the founding upon this earth of 
the Kingdom of God. Not one of us can say, “ Well, 
what can I do?” The Pontiff encourages us to action, 
each in the little field that lies at hand. That at least we 
can care for. 

But from us as a Catholic body, more is required. 
England with its handful of Catholics has its Catholic 
Workers’ College, a recognized institution at Oxford. 
Cannot we with our millions do as well? Is the spirit 
of our fathers who never faltered in their determination 
that the Catholic child must have his Catholic school, 
wholly dead? In education, in the ordinary sense, we 
have made at least a beginning. But in educating the 
worker himself, as is done year after year at Oxford, 
we have done nothing. 

The greatest monument for the fortieth anniversary of 
the Encyclical, would be a Catholic Workers’ College in 
some industrial center. 

Such a college must come, is bound to come; dozens of 
them, adequately endowed by our wealthy Catholics; or, 
should these fail us utterly, by our dioceses. They are 
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almost as necessary as parish schools, and more neces- 
sary at this time, I think, than houses of retreat. For 
these we have; not, it is true, in sufficient numbers ; but a 
beginning that cannot be checked, has been made. Noth- 
ing, however, has been done for the education of the 
worker. In a subsequent issue of this Review, that apostle 
of the Encyclical, the Rev. L. O’Hea, S.J., omitting all 
references to himself, as is his wont, will tell us what has 
been done at Oxford. May his words find a response in 
the United States. 

But we must not neglect the educational facilities ac- 
tually under our control. Our colleges and universities 
have worked hard in the last decade to acquaint our young 
men and women with the actuality of the Encyclical. That 
work, continued without fear of the capitalists who buy 
colleges as they buy advertising space in a newspaper, 
will by degrees raise up a generation, Catholic-minded in 
relation to industry and its problems. 

Then there are our high schools, and the upper grades 
of the elementary schools. This field, it must be admitted, 
has been somewhat neglected. Yet, since only a minority 
of our boys and girls finish high school, and a minority 
much smaller will have four years at college, it must 
somehow be reached. The task should not be thought too 
difficult. If revelation from on high can be imparted to 
the mind of a child, it should not be found impossible to 
give our boys and girls an understanding pro captu suo 
of the teaching of the Encyclical. What is lacking can be 
later supplied by sodality and other parish or diocesan 

_ Study clubs and circles. 

A vast field remains to be tilled. May a determination 
to begin the work be the result of the fortieth anniversary 
of “ Rerum Novarum.” 


Sociology 


Country Church and Farm Family 


Rr. Rev. Epwin V. O'Hara, D.D. 
Bishop of Great Falls 

T has often been observed that farming is more than 

a means of making a living; that it is at the same time 
a mode of living. The truth of this statement has special 
reference to the relation of the farm to family life. It is 
not merely that the farm provides a site of ground upon 
which the family resides in close propinquity to its work. 
City families may reside near their place of occupation. 
The farm does something more. It provides an environ- 
ment for the family in which economic and social forces 
work to maintain certain family standards which religion 
has always regarded as peculiarly desirable, as, indeed, 
essential to family life. 

The keystone of the arch of family life as viewed by 
religion is unity. The time has passed when bigamy or 
polygamy is legally recognized. But the unity of the 
family is opposed today by sex relations outside of the 
marriage tie and by divorce. In both of these important 
respects the rural environment upholds the religious ideal. 
All of the evidence indicates greater marital fidelity in 
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rural homes. Greater reverence tor the family is a um- 
versal rural phenomenon. 

The relative absence of divorce in country districts 1s 
another outstanding fact. The unity of husband and wife 
is more stable and integrated in the country than in the 
city. This is due to the very nature of the farming occu- 
pation. Husband and wife are business partners on the 
farm; they make the same social contacts and have the 
same intellectual interests. Marriage itself is entered into 
under conditions which make for its stability. For the 
most part both parties to the contract have the same oc- 
cupational antecedents and a similar outlook on life. They 
have known each other for years and family opinion 
has been consulted in regard to the union. The farm 
family is prolific in children, with the result that divorce, 
which has a high correlation with childless and small 
families, is comparatively rare. The fourteenth census 
showed for the rural districts one divorced woman for 
every 114 married women, and for urban districts, one 
divorced woman for every 60 married women, nearly 
double the rural rate. 

The fact that the rural family tends to have more chil- 
dren than the urban family is an evidence of the essen- 
tial vitality of the family as a social institution. A fall- 
ing birth rate and increasing divorce rate are character- 
istics of a family life which is losing its traditional func- 
tions. Religion has always laid emphasis on the parent 
as an educator. But the parent relinquishes his function 
as educator by divorce, which separates him from his chil- 
dren, and by birth control, which gives him fewer chil- 
dren to educate. And both of these tendencies are posi- 
tively correlated with movements which take the chil- 
dren more and more out of the home for their education, 
their recreation, and their social life. The farm, which 
provides the only important apprenticeship left in modern 
life, emphasizes the parent as educator. 

This characteristic of the farm is of capital importance 
for religion. Religion sees in the family the most im- 
portant of social institutions and has seen in its decay 
the presage of the decay of civilization itself. In modern 
city life religion is confronted with a terrific battle for 
the maintenance of family standards. All the economic, 
social, and intellectual forces seem to be concentrating on 
the dissolution of family life, not merely on adjusting 
it to urban conditions. A new view of the family—in 
reality a very old view—is being set forth, namely that 
the family as an institution is established for the satisfac- 
tion of husband and wife and contemplates children not 
at all, or only as far as children will be required for the 
emotional fulfilment of the parents’ lives. The parent 
educator is regarded as passé. The urban church has to 
struggle against these great forces. Indeed, many church- 
men outside of the Catholic Church, overwhelmed by 
the noise of conflict, are showing signs of complete capitu- 
lation, ignorant of the consequences of the decay of the 
family in the past and forgetful of the essential “ tough- 
ness” of religious and family institutions which leaves 
them in possession of the field after opposing forces have 
spent themselves. 

In a study of the country church and the farm family 
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this is the outstanding fact, that the rural environment 
works with the Church and not against it in providing 
the essentials of wholesome, integrated family life. The 
rural church in facing its task may well be inspired with 
a great sense of gratitude for this prodigious favor, and 
feel a special obligation to devote its energies to advanc- 
ing the well-being of the farm families committed to its 
care. 

Another favorable element provided by the rural en- 
vironment is the fact that it has a more permanent popu- 
lation to deal with than has the city church. It is a well- 
known fact that rural mobility is much less intense than 
urban mobility of population. The rural church will have 
the same families identified with it for generations. Even 
in sections where the percentage of tenancy is highest, 
the rural parish will witness no annual change of popula- 
tion comparable to that of the city parish. And the con- 
temporary replacement of seasonal farm laborers by ma- 
chinery tends towards simplifying the program of the 
rural church. Dealing with a comparatively permanent 
population, the rural church can look to enduring results 
if it frames its program wisely. 

In our study of the task of the rural church, we. begin 
in the center and work our way out to the periphery; 
starting with the concerns most central to the Church’s 
interests and then going on to the consideration of those 
more remote. The Church cannot be said to function if 
it neglects any one of three things: worship, the inculca- 
tion of a philosophy of life, and the building of charac- 
ter. Beyond these and subsidiary to them the Church will 
have many activities, but these are its primary tasks. In 
all of these regards it must take the family into account 
both as the object of its ministrations and as its chief 
instrument in their accomplishment. 

The hours of worship will be accommodated to family 
convenience; the whole family from oldest to youngest 
will be welcomed, and instructed in the forms of worship. 
Family prayers will be encouraged in the home, and the 
family altar where the father leads in prayer will be en- 
couraged. In the Catholic home will be a shrine honor- 
ing the Sacred Heart of Jesus, an inspiration to be worthy 
of His love; or a shrine to the Blessed Mother silently 
teaching boys and girls to model their lives on hers. 

In the church the family will have its pew: its members 
will approach the altar together on frequent occasions: 
the Holy Family, Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, will be pro- 
posed for their imitation. They will learn how Jesus raised 
marriage to the dignity of a Sacrament; how He honored 
it by making it the occasion of His first miracle; how He 
found in the family His favorite symbol for teaching 
man’s relation to God—Our Father, in heaven, who loves 
His children with more than a father’s love, and who 
will welcome home the penitent prodigal; how the union 
of God with humanity is typified by the royal banquet for 
the wedding of the king’s son; Joseph, the just man, 
Mary, the model of mother and maid, Jesus, the obedient 
Son. In all this the strong rural family will find a lesson 
at once congenial and ennobling. 

The school is an adjunct of the family. The parent is 
the primordial educator. As the Supreme Court of the 
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United States observed in the famous case of the Oregon 
School Law, “ The parent has the duty combined with 
the high privilege ” of educating his children. What an 
aid to the parent when religion is integrated with the 
education of the child! When Christ’s philosophy of life 
is drunk in by the little ones in their daily lessons, when 
the sanction of conscience and the authority of Jesus 
Christ—* the mightiest among the Holy and the Holiest 
among the mighty "—may be invoked in setting the 
standards of human conduct and the ideals for human 
achievement. What a happy day for the family it will 
be when American intelligence has devised a plan by which 
parents may regularly invite the aid of their religious 
teachers in the systematic education of their children. In 
the meantime the country church must accept the educa- 
tional and financial responsibility for organizing a school 
wherein the family will be able to have its religious prin- 
ciples instilled in the minds and hearts of the children. 

The Church is a character-forming agency, and if its 
ministers are not permitted to have access to the children 
with the message and spirit of the Master they will be 
prevented from fulfilling their most important office. It 
was a great American who warned his countrymen to 
beware indulging the illusion that morality would long 
prevail in the absence of religious principle. The life of 
the country pastor will be particularly empty and inetfec- 
tive if he is systematically prevented from rendering to 
the farm family this highest service in his power. Under 
such conditions it is not surprising that the live non- 
Catholic ministers leave the countryside rather than twid- 
dle their thumbs in comparative idleness from Sunday 
to Sunday. What a picture of noble usefulness is fur- 
nished by the rural pastor who leads the little children of 
his flock daily to the love and service of his Divine 
Master! 

Turning now to other services which the country 
Church can render to the farm family I might tell of 
Father Zirbes, of North Lake, Wis., who became an archi- 
tectural advisor to his rural neighbors, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. As a result of his activities many homes 
in his community have been built with modern conven- 
iences and with more reasonable regard for the well- 
being of the women folk. The story of the farm wife who 
wore a pedometer one day only to learn that she had 
walked ten miles in the prosecution of her daily duties 
calls attention to the lack of intelligence in planning the 
farm house and kitchen facilities. The country pastor can 
call the attention of his people to these untoward condi- 
tions and work a transformation in many backward com- 
munities. This of course is a matter that varies from 
community to community. In some sections country 
homes are planned with the most modern architectural 
skill. 

Two other observations must be made, first in regard 
to home reading; second, to health. The country church 
has a great opportunity to contribute to home welfare by 
having a loan library of really good religious literature : 
books free from bigotry and prejudice and full of re- 
ligious ideals and inspiration. Here is a great work, to en- 
noble family life by supplying great books, and by en- 
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couraging the members of the family to read them. In 
like manner, the Church should see that the homes are 
provided with worth-while religious pictures—pictures of 
genuine artistic quality worthy to bear a religious mes- 
sage. 

My closing observation is in regard to health work. 
The Church is a great health agency. Much more than 
half the hospital beds in general hospitals in the United 
States are in hospitals conducted by the Catholic Church. 
Unfortunately most of them are city hospitals. On the 
other hand there are more children in farm families. Un- 
doubtedly the country church ought to organize a mater- 
nity service for its families. This is a problem that is 
central to the family and at the same time one that is 
congenial to the Church, and it is a field which should 
engage the thought of the country church. 

The Church and the family have been allies from the 
beginning. Cooperation has meant the success of both. 
The rural environment provides the best field for their 
continued successful cooperation. 


With Scrip and Staff 


NE comfort about the mudslinging visitor to the 
United States is that he is usually followed by a 
kindlier and juster critic. Georges Duhamel, for instance, 
who described the U. S. A. as a “ troupe” of “ 120,000,- 
000 actors and actresses performing a hideous drama of 
machine existence upon a fantastic stage”’ and got the 
Grand Prize from the French Academy for saying these 
horrid things in a lit’ry way, woke up to find that he had 
the vigilant Abbé Lugan on his tracks. From Mexico, 
where he was lecturing, M. Lugan protested against the 
stupidity of such people as judge a country, particularly 
the United States, with no knowledge of its history, or 
its marvelous progress in so short a time. And the Abbé 
warned that such unjust censures leveled at the United 
States would have for result the isolation of this country 
from the rest of the world, “and cause it to concentrate 
all the more on its own development.” 





VERY different story from Duhamel was told by 

the Most Rev. Father Gillet, Master General of the 
Order of Preachers, when he returned from his recent 
visitation of the Dominican Order in this country. “In 
all the world,” he told his audience in Rome, “ there is 
no religious organization as strong as that of the Ameri- 
can [Catholic] parish organization.” He found the Amer- 
ican Catholics “ supreme lovers of beauty and solemnity 
in the worship of God”; as well as exceptionally loyal to 
the authority of the Church. 

Speaking in Paris, Father Gillet also dwelt on many 
of the encouraging aspects of American Catholic life. 
He was particularly anxious that the colored people of 
the United States should share this rich Catholic life. The 
need for bringing home to them the religious and moral 
teaching of the Church, he observed, was particularly 
urgent in view of the results achieved by propagandists 
of anti-social, anti-religious doctrines. 
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ATHER GILLET’S appreciations, however, lent the 
more weight to his criticisms. 

Outside of Catholic schools and colleges, he was struck 
by the indifference of American youth to the force of 
ideas. “ Facing life, facing all its needs, all its moral and 
social demands, they are thrown out without any guiding 
ideas, as it were, without a compass. All sense of values 
is lost: in their place is limitless individualism.’’ And he 
found many non-Catholic critics of present-day secular 
higher education to agree with him. 

This state of things has its influence on the family. 
“In no part of the world [except Soviet Russia ?], in spite 
ef many happy exceptions, is the family more upset than 
in the United States, where divorce reigns. . . . Naturally 
the birth-rate will suffer, and its steady lessening compli- 
cates rather than solves the various social problems.” 

Americans he found were becoming disillusioned as to 
the impregnability of their “economic armor.” Unem- 
ployment “has become a social plague in a few months’ 
time.” 


Certainly these periodic crises are not merely national; they 
depend also on international causes. They cannot be adequately 
remedied except by international understandings. The world cannot 
keep indefinitely increasing its production without increasing its 
power of consumption. Marvelous machines have been invented 
in America and human labor has been rationalized in order to 
increase the area of production; but at the same time the Ameri- 
cans have done everything that they could to restrict consumption 
by lessening the birth rate and by lessening immigration. They 
have applied more rigorously than ever the Monroe doctrine which 
makes them burden foreign products with high tariffs and, in that 
way, produce an inevitable reaction abroad against the unloading 
of American products. 


The only ultimate solution for this situation he finds 
in the religious and moral teaching of the Church, particu- 
larly in Catholic education. 





UR latest distinguished visitor, the King of Siam, 

told his interviewers on April 27 that “ the duties of 
the King, of course, are to help the people; to govern them 
in such a way as to make them happy. . . . The aim of 
government is to promote the happiness of the greatest 
number of people.” 

If industry, as well as government, had adopted this 
principle universally in this country we should not now 
be seeing bread lines. If our New England textile indus- 
tries had carried out such a policy with regard to their 
employes there would not be the state of things today in 
Lowell, Lawrence, New Bedford, Fall River, Haverhill, 
and other towns of Massachusetts and Rhode Island which 
Louis Adamic calls a tragedy, “ infinitely pathetic, not to 
say appalling.” “Fall River,” he writes, “one of the 
oldest mill towns in New England, today is practically 
dead as a textile center.” Its machinery is “ archaie.” And 
Mr. Adamic puts his finger on an old sore spot when he 
writes: “ The trouble with Fall River, for instance, has 
been—in a nutshell—that most of the profits were spent, 
not in Fall River, but in Paris, New York, etc. . . . The 
textile industry, for all the huge dividends it paid the in- 
vestors before the present crisis, is a failure, for it has 
exploited workers and created such tragic communities.” 
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N Lowell labor officials told Mr. Adamic that “ perhaps 
two-thirds of the town’s working population were idle 
or employed only part time.” 

Charity, as one citizen remarked to me, was “ the biggest industry 
in Lowell” and it promised to continue as such through the 
Fall and winter. I was told that the priest in charge of the Catholic 
charity organization and his two assistants were busy from twelve 
to fourteen hours daily investigating cases of poverty, collecting 
funds from the well-to-do, who still form a rather numerous class 
in Lowell, and distributing what they collected. I was assured 
that the donations were spontaneous and liberal. 

Lawrence he found painfully awry. “According to the 
last census, since 1920, or more exactly since 1927 or 
thereabout, the population of Lawrence has decreased 
from 94,270 to 84,949, or nearly ten per cent. In Law- 
rence, too, charity is one of the main industries.” The 
Lithuanian priest, Father Juras, conversed with him: 

For months, for months—for years—no work. . . . No, very 
few became Communists. Lithuanians are patient people. They 
suffer, but don’t know what is going to become of them. They 
come to me and cry: What is going to become of our children? 
One family I know has lived on lentils, nothing but lentils, all this 
year. 
The local French Canadian clergy confirmed this ex- 
perience. 





HAT lends special strength, however, to Mr. 
Adamic’s description is his conviction that these 
developments are unnecessary. As example he points to 
the Pequot Mills of Salem, “ whose management is in- 
telligent and humane, trying with no small success to run 
its business not solely for its own immediate, narrow 
profit, but also for the benefit of its 2,100 operatives and, 
through them of Salem.” 

The Pequot mill workers’ average weekly wage is around $34 
for forty-eight hours—an amazing stipend for the textile industry. 
Their employment is steady; at least no one is laid off at a mo- 
ment’s notice, irrespective of his or her circumstances. . . . The 
textile workers’ union is recognized by the Pequot people; indeed 
the mill management and the union, headed by a very intelligent 
labor leader, maintain a joint research bureau under the direction 
of an efficiency engineer. . . . The Pequot employes do not live in 
constant fear of losing their jobs. . . . Naturally, then, Salem is a 
thriving town. And—in contrast with Lowell, Lawrence, Brockton, 
and Fall River, there are no Communists in Salem. 

Few, I think, will disagree with Mr. Adamic’s con- 
clusion : 

To my notion, the mill at Salem offers a lesson in intelligent 
humane management to all the mills in New England. I realize 
that the Pequot problem at Salem was comparatively simple, for 
Pequot manufactures a staple product, sheets and pillow cases, but 
I believe that if other mills, no matter how complex, would seri- 
ously and intelligently apply themselves to their individual problems 
of management and at the same time the textile industry would 
organize not mainly to fight labor but for self-control and self- 
discipline and to cooperate with labor—I believe, with President 
McMahon of the United Textile Workers, that then such tragic 
conditions as now exist in Lowell and Lawrence and Fall River 
would gradually vanish and instead of Lowells and Fall Rivers 
we should have more Salems. . . . 


To which we can add that the ideal of labor and capital 
cooperating for the genuine well-being—which includes 
the fullness of human rights—for the employes is the 
ideal of “ Rerum Novarum.” THE PILGRIM. 
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Defoe and His Masterpiece 


EpyTHE HELEN BROWNE 


MASTERPIECE is often aloof, detached fabric 

from the hand of its creator, free from the loom of his 
other ambitions, winged with immortality. Clement 
Moore’s lines beginning, “’Twas the Night Before 
Christmas,” are carillon chiming still above the fog of 
his forgotten sentimental verse. Lindbergh’s epic waltz 
over the swirling floor of ocean, a stout masterpiece of 
deed, discounts all his previous flights as an obscure mail 
pigeon. So “ Robinson Crusoe,” masterpiece of that arch- 
lampooner, Daniel Defoe, is the one immortal—and he 
wrote 250 books—with that rigid distinction that triumphs 
over all. There was sheen to his satire, “ The True-Born 
Englishman,” but it has dulled through the ages; there 
was raw realism in “ Moll Flanders” and “ Roxana,” 
but they have fallen into lethargy. The gust of popu- 
larity behind Defoe’s writings has abated with time; yet 
there is always breeze enough to bear “ Crusoe” along 
the centuries. 

Since April 26, 1731, Defoe has rested in sparrow- 
haunted Bunhill Fields in star company with Bunyan, 
Blake, and the artist Stathard, who first tailored Crusoe 
in goatskins and haycock hat and gave a leafy loin-sash 
to Friday. Biographers have wrestled with this master- 
piece. Upon the brow of Defoe’s own testimony is it 
allegory, representing his religious convictions? Defoe 
had a mealy tongue that might have officiated for the 
Bunyan vogue for similitude. Is it autobiography? Clues 
have tried to thatch the truth together, to graft Defoe 
upon Crusoe, but only speculative patching results. Is 
Defoe’s adoption of the real mariner, Selkirk, a reporter’s 
stunt of kidnapping truth and dramatizing it? Again 
there is conjecture; granting Defoe reporter’s big ears, 
it is doubtful how he used them. 

How much of dissected Defoe enters into “ Robinson 
Crusoe” offers freer treatment than keying the master- 
piece to some definite intention on his part and is about 
the only critical approach to the work, as its art is too 
elusively simple to communicate. 

For Crusoe, tumbled on a shaggy hump of deserted 
island, life was so suddenly cataleptic he had to stretch 
his energies to keep himself alive; for Daniel Defoe, 
government dog and darling, jack of twelve trades and 
master of the one art of graceful quits with a pen, life 
was such a vortex he, too, had to sow his energies in 
devious ways to reap survival. The kindling virtue of the 
book is its fund of invention and expediency supplying 
the needs of its hero in limbo; the corresponding realities 
in Defoe’s life is his dexterity in inducting himself into 
politics, in service to the royal ruby sparkling on the 
finger of Anne, and extracting himself within an inch of 
his coat-tails, in building new business upon the carcass 
of successive failure, in smiting some public conscience 
with weapon pen and healing with complimentary flourish. 

Under the whims and whimpers of five reigns, under 
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Charles II, James II, William and Mary, Anne, and 
George I, Defoe, the shark politician—making his peace 
with his Government while Whigs and Tories envied his 
cards, escaping with scorched heels in the Rebellion of 
1685, in his own words, as perilously circumstanced ™ as 
a grenadier on a countersharp,” when supporting the 
Treaty of Union he lodged in Edinburgh and had his 
long horse jaw cuffed by rioters—had varied opportunity 
to rescue himself from tight situations. The closest shear- 
ing of his ingenious wits accompanied his secret service 
nomading through the shires of England and across the 
Cheviot blue into Scotland. To disguise his mission as 
royal eavesdropper over tavern tankards he dressed in 
mean clothes and gave a poverty stoop to his shoulders. 
Under a row of certain noses he was a rebel; under other 
lids he was the allegiant Jacobite. 

The salty town of Weymouth on the Channel almost 
betraved him when a ciphered letter addressed to him 
under the domino of “Alexander Goldsmith” miscarried 
to an actual Alexander Goldsmith of Dorset. At the wink 
of Harley, Anne’s Prime Minister, Defoe journeyed to 
Scotland, there to tap the drawing-room opinions of 
gentle ladies and tall lords. He also followed humbler 
paths leading to the spick cottages of the middle classes, 
the smell of mackerel about him in Glasgow to prove him 
a fish merchant, a tweed cloak on his shoulders in Aber- 
deen to glorify his woolen interests, dabbling in flax and 
looms as the linen dealer in prim Perth. 

Crusoe’s restless fingers, always crooked and sweaty 
around some tool, servants of the driven brain forced to 
invent contraptions, to manage ingeniously with a chunk 
of goat’s fat for candle and the curve of his belly skin 
for umbrella, transformed him into a tailor, planter, car- 
penter, weaver, cook, potter, and missioner. Necessity 
hounded him to odd handicraft on that drop of wild- 
whiskered island in the Caribbean. 

High vitality and restlessness not only kept Defoe 
astride the balky mare of business but witted him for the 
sport of maneuvering, finesse and agility around bad situa- 
tions. In 1683, as hosier in Cornhill, he helped sheathe 
the nations’ legs in lisle. In 1685 he became a wine mer- 
chant. In 1688 he assumed the role of “ master butcher ”’; 
his skill upon flanks is memorialized by a window in 
Butchers’ Hall, London. It will be recalled that Crusoe 
is sleight of wrist with the quartering knife. In 1694 he 
utilized the Thames by erecting a brick factory at Tilbury 
and here he was owner and workman, stubbing his toes 
around the yards. In 1695, as Accountant to the Com- 
mission of the Glass Duty, he turned to the gentler pursuit 
of taxing glass. The year 1700 brought new wind to his 
weathervaning career, blowing from Holland; from there 
he imported drugs, perfumes, and civet. In 1709, while 
England raged over Dr. Sacheverell’s dagger-hot sermons 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, manufacture reclaimed Defoe 
and he set up a linen factory in Edinburgh. His later 
years brought business interests in his plantations, in his 
acres in Spain and Italy. 

Defoe lived in a risky age. The Union of England and 
Scotland made surrounding commercial waters choppy 
with speculation and accession of Protestant royalty to 
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the scarlet cushions of the Catholic anointed burdened 
the land with religious issues. Large business corporations 
felt the impact of adjustment, so it is not surprising that 
Defoe’s modest sallies into business were flushed along 
to failure. Yet his recuperative energies were as swift 
as the eclipsing tide. After each failure he sharpened a 
new pencil, opened a crispy new ledger, although shoals 
of debt were always under him. His ingenuity in escaping 
creditors was usually adroit flight. After one business 
dénouement, he skipped to Bristol to abide in cramped 
spirits at the Red Lion Inn, to be known as the “ Sunday 
Gentleman,” living in a cocoon of schemes in a barricaded 
room for fear of dunners, emerging on Sunday in the 
heady glory of a befrizzled wig, with cuffs hung with 
icicles of stiff lace. 

In London, Defoe often lived east and west of himself 
for under pant of creditors he rented apartments in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods, paying triple rent, to one landlord 
for rooms near his family, to another for a kitchen and 
cat near Parliament buildings, to another for an attic 
near the printing offices, for Defoe needed handy haven 
for the ideas always wetting his pen. Even his coachman 
did not know where the gadding master slept and judged 
him a crank on mattresses. Debt narrowed his movements 
and kept him in shudder of arrest for in the seventeenth- 
century England insolvency was a crime. 

A page of Defoe manuscript, with tiny letters “ ham- 
mocked ” in the long curl of a capital, and a general flock- 
ing of words together without much gulfing or paragraph- 
ing, is faintly symbolic of Defoe’s political pamphleteer- 
ing. His reforming ideas, while they sat upon his tongue 
in conversation, were modest, like his tiny lettering; but 
once upon the ember of his pen they ran off into spread- 
ing essays that not only opened upon the roots of future 
vast reforms, like the “ Essay on Projects” that antici- 
pated higher education of women, the arterying of Eng- 
land with highways, and the multi-organization of benefit 
societies, but were prickly with libel. Defoe’s “‘ Shortest 
Way with Dissenters” proved the shortest way for its 
author to the pillory. He was moused out of hiding by 
the Tory tabby Ministers of the Queen, his essay burned, 
thrice-scorned he suffered wry neck in the pillory before 
the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, in Cheapside, and at 
Temple Bar, and was imprisoned during Anne’s chastis- 
ing caprice. 

In the wooden clutch of the pillory and in Newgate 
Defoe was neither prepared for flight nor plumed for 
gracious plausibilities before his Queen; but his flexible 
gift of converting a bullying situation into some useful 
exit, at least of the spirit, supported him. Permitted the 
luxury of his pen and sick-violet prison ink, he started a 
tabloid, the Review; as supreme editor he stroked the 
mane of the royal stallion in one column and lamented the 
plight of the oppressed charwoman under its hoofs in 
another, tranquilized the Government and healed the raw 
throats of the mob, served caviar to the monarch and 
mutton to the people and convinced both that they were 
well served! Defoe’s definition of a “good writer” is 
an ingenious intersection: “The character of a good 
writer ... is that he writes so as to please and serve at the 
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same time.’ -If ever pen was faint it was Defoe’s in the 
Review; if ever pen was versatile it was Defoe’s, obedient 
to the policies of Dormer’s Newsletter, Mercurius Politi- 
cus, the Whitehall Post and Applebee's Journal, on such 
fluctuant subjects as Christ’s Divinity, piracy, the 
“scoured silk” apparel of apparitions, and the proper 
kitchen jerkin for scullery maids. 

The click of invention and ingenuity signals the brain 
to rapid reading of “ Robinson Crusoe.” The dash and 
spray of adventure urges the reader on. Yet there is 
lull to the book, shelterings for the soul of Crusoe to 
creep into, relaxed from the toils of contrivance, to make 
covenant with God in meditation. Crusoe professed the 
acquiescent virtues of humility, resignation, absorption in 
the Bible, charity of thought. But there grew a braver, 
a more robust virtue out of his loneliness—faith in Provi- 
dence. Even though Defoe was loaned early ministerial 
wings of grace by his father who kept him at theology for 
five years, even though he wrote religious combustibles, 
controversial articles with conciliatory art, even though 
his familiarity with Bible themes—a murmuring, Biblical 
meter is custodian of a rich, scriptural vocabulary in 
“ Robinson Crusoe ”"—rivaled the resources of Bunyan, 
Defoe was not an exaltedly religious man. Yet he grasped 
a faith and trust in God, out of grab-bag, seventeenth- 
century Christianity, that kept his heart in flower to his 
last mysterious day of death under torpor. As one biog- 
rapher remarks Defoe’s life was always on the ascent of 
Te Deum Laudamus. 

Defoe’s faith in the manipulation of Divine Providence 
was not vague trust in a Being distant in cloudy omni- 
potence, but a belief in an unseen Counsellor at his elbow, 
directing his every thought, another conscience, not referee 
of morals but mentor of action. The advice of friends, 
prospects with advantageous possibilities, ventures spon- 
sored by reliable promoters—all recommendations Defoe 
submitted to his guardian Dictator and abided by its 
promptings. 

Defoe and his masterpiece illumine each other, thus 
increasing interest in the author and in the work. 


REVIEWS 


France Under the Bourbon Restoration, 1814-1830. By 
Freperick B. Artz. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $4.50. 

Mr. Artz, of Oberlin College, has made the first attempt to give, 
in English, a complete picture of the Restoration period in France. 
His book is composed of five chapters, which treat the political, 
religious, economic, social, and literary-artistic development of 
France during this period. The author has read widely, possesses 
the knack of compression, and writes with lucidity and interest, 
if not with scintillating brilliancy. The chapters upon economic 
and social history are both illuminating and stimulating. The 
author’s treatment of political and religious topics is less satis- 
factory. Mr. Artz disclaims all attempt at a “ thesis,” but frankly 
States that his book reflects the viewpoint of “ middle-class liberal- 
ism.” His sincerity is manifest, but some of his judgments and 
remarks on “clericalism” are far from “ objective.” The whole 


chapter on the “Clerical Question,” while moderate in tone, is 
far from presenting both sides of the debate. The fanaticism of 
the “ultras,” “more Catholic than the Pope, more royalist than 
the King,” is emphasized. These hot heads did the Church a grave 
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disservice; the hatred of the “ parti-pretre” was a living tradi- 
tion in France up to the great War. But Mr. Artz does not grasp 
the fact that much “ anti-clericalism ” is neither more nor less than 
that “hatred of the Bride,” of which Belloc speaks. This is 
especially true of the Freemasons. The author appears to defend 
the odious “ University Monopoly” of higher education, which 
lasted until the Falloux Law of 1850. Again, the Church never 
opposed primary education as such: what it reprobated was popu- 
lar education of the Catholic masses entirely apart from her con- 
trol. The activities of missionaries and Jesuits are depicted as 
primarily political, and the Coronation of Charles X referred 
to as “medieval mummery.” Under the Restoration France en- 
joyed prosperity, peace, and a large measure of liberty. The Vol- 
tairean bourgeoisie, which ended the regime, were no true friends 
of the masses. The Bourbons made no attempt to revive the abuses 
of the Old Regime; and their overthrow was a blessing of doubt- 
ful value. Despite dissent from certain of his views, the reviewer 
commends the work of the author. It is learned and interesting, 
and should prove most helpful to teachers and students who can- 
not consult the great French authorities. a a 2 





Lectures on Ethics. By IMMANUEL Kant. Translated from 
the German, by Louis Inrrecp. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Schopenhauer, Pessimist and Pagan. By V. J. McGui. New 
York: Brentano’s. $4.00. 

Each of these books taken separately has some value to the 
Catholic student of the History of Philosophy, and taken together 
they have an added significance. Kant’s lectures on Ethics which 
were delivered between 1775 and 1780 were taken down care- 
fully by some of his students at the time, but did not appear in 
print till 1924. They differ in style, and often enough in outlook, 
so completely from the “Critique of the Practical Reason” that 
one is almost inclined to doubt Kant’s authorship. The Lectures 
cover what we call General and Special Ethics, and they are par- 
ticularly interesting on such topics as natural religion, prayer, de 
cultu externo, selfi-mastery, suicide, duties towards the body in re- 
spect of sexual impulse, crimina carnis, thrift (one does forget 
that Kant was really a Scotsman), duties towards animals and 
the ultimate duty of the human race. It is clear that whatever 
apparent originality there may be in the later works of Kant, at 
the age of fifty five he was content to lecture very much in the 
sense of the tradition of the philosophia perennis. When one 
thinks of where the modern sentimental and subjective Kantians 
now stand in the matter, say, of matrimony or animals, it is curious 
to read in the “master,” such words as these: “ Matrimony is 
the only condition in which use can be made of one’s sexuality,” 
or: “So far as animals are concerned, we have no direct duties.” 
Schopenhauer used to boast that in “The World as Will and 
Idea” he was but logically completing Kant. He was almost 
savage in the way he would speak of Hegel and Fichte and Schell- 
ing. He once pictured himself standing before Fichte with a 
pistol at his breast and saying: “You must die now without 
grace ; but say for the sake of your poor soul whether you intended 
anything clear by your mad mélange or merely took us for fools?” 
But how did Schopenhauer improve on the “mad mélange” he 
condemns in others? The author of this latest study is ready to 
see nothing more in Schopenhauer than “a texture of bold in- 
tuitions jangling and discordant with one another, but welded 
together by the intensity and conviction of a strong personality. 
Its unity was a matter of mood and feeling, an, aesthetic unity, not 
a logical integration.” A melancholy and all too “ modern” chapter 
on “Aspects of Eros” shows where the disciple of Kant could 
allow erratic thinking and erotic feeling to lead him. 

G. G. W. 





The Path to Peace. By Nicnotas Murray Butter. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

This country has no more distinguished advocate of world peace 
than Nicholas Murray Butler. He moves on the same plane as 
Gilbert Murray in Great Britain and Salvador Madariaga on the 
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Continent, combining exact knowledge with deep culture. In the 
present work he has gathered together essays, speeches and lectures 
which he delivered or published in France, Germany and the United 
States. He treats of a wide variety of subjects: the humane work 
of the League of Nations, the pacts of Locarno, the State as a moral 
person, and practicable steps toward peace. Under the last heading 
he pays his respects to what may be called the futilitarian type of 
human philosophy: the utterance of pious sentiments, the perpetual 
adoption of resolutions, the preparation on paper of elaborate plans 
whereby peace may be secured without any effective limitation of 
armaments or sincere agreements to settle difference by courts of 
arbitration and conciliation commissions. Most timely is his denun- 
ciation of “ruthless and constantly mounting trade restrictions and 
embarrassments.” He differentiates clearly between tariff duties 
framed solely in the national interest for reasonable and constructive 
protection to industry while industry is in the building and tariff 
duties which are in effect prohibitory, framed by special interests 
for their own selfish benefit. According to Dr. Butler all indications 
are that there will shortly be at least three great economic units 
operating and cooperating to stabilize national economic effort and 
international trade development, namely, the United States of Amer- 
ica, the States of Europe and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
For all of which there will be much need of M. Briand’s famous 
remark: “ One need not believe in peace blindly, but one must be- 
lieve in it profoundly.” Pe 4 





The Story of the Sisters of Mercy in Mississippi: 1860-1930. 
By Moruer M. Bernarp, New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 
$3.00. 

Students of American Catholic history know how much material 
was to be found in the old “Annals,” compiled by Sisters of Mercy, 
of the progress of their Institute in the first years of its estab- 
lishment in the United States. This happily is now being continued. 
The recent “ Sisters of Mercy of Maryland: 1855-1930,” by Sister 
Mary Loretto Costello, has been followed by the present volume 
relating the experiences of the foundation made by Sisters from 
Baltimore who went to Mississippi in 1860. They had hardly been 
comfortably located at Vicksburg, when the exciting Civil War 
period brought its harrowing and troublesome duties which they 
met with quiet, self-sacrificing heroism. There are many exciting 
and very interesting incidents related of those days. While the 
Sisters usually met with courteous treatment at the hands of the 
Federal authorities, the intense prejudice and incivility of a Union 
general could not be understood until it was discovered that his 
uncle had been a sponsor for the infamous Maria Monk. The 
heroic charity of the Sisters during several yellow-fever outbreaks 
also affords details for another story of intense interest. Inci- 
dental to the record of the branches that were sent out from the 
original convent at Vicksburg are to be found many valuable facts 
relating to the progress of the Church throughout the whole State 
of Mississippi. T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Records.—The downfall of a supposedly great metropolitan 
daily is told by James W. Barrett in “ The World, the Flesh, and 
Messrs. Pulitzer” (Vanguard Press. $1.50). The author served 
for a number of years as city editor of the World and led in the 
unsuccessful attempt to save and continue the paper through a com- 
bination of the employes. His story of the inside complications 
and discords of the establishment is entertaining and revealing. 
The why of this unexpected and startling journalistic catastrophe 
has been explained in various ways. It has also been noted that 
the founder of the plant did not come to it as an agent of decorum 
and that his methods were disorderly and often ruthless. “The 
evil that men do,” we are told, “lives after them. The good is 
oft’ interred with their bones.” 

Thanks to the indefatigable industry of its editor-in-chief, Father 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., Mid-America, the review of the Illinois 
Catholic Historical Society, for April supplies several most inter- 
esting and valuable chapters for our records. From the editor 
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himself there is “Old Vincennes,” a section of the ecclesiastical 
history of the West; the Rev. Dr. P. W. Browne tells the story 
of “ Father Edmund Burke,” an Irish Tory, who was a missionary 
at Detroit and refused to remain there when Washington was suc- 
cessful; the Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S.J., has a most instructive 
paper on the historic “ Pottinger’s Creek Settlement, Kentucky, 
1785”; Mary Columbiére Arth in “ Marquette Memorials” records 
the various public tributes throughout the United States to the 
great Jesuit missionary, and the several regular departments are 
full of other entertaining topics. : 





Poets and Prose Writers.—The blithesome spirit of Michael 
Earls, S.J., breathes through his latest little collection of poems, 
“In the Abbey of the Woods” (Worcester: Holy Cross College 
Book Store). Not more than a large pamphlet in size, it contains 
many poems of large beauty and many of charming diminutiveness. 
The favorite birds, the chosen trees, the tracery of nature find place 
in the abbey. And a distinctive liturgical note is added by the 
directions in red as to the appropriate antiphons. 

Sylvia Townsend Warner in her “ Opus 7” (Viking. $2.00), has 
employed an extraordinary battalion of blank verses to narrate 
the incidents of Rebecca Random’s alcoholic existence. A long 
poem, somewhat intellectual in character, “Opus 7” is a much 
better subject for prose. It lacks completely the stimulation and 
shiny loveliness of sympathy which alone commands the right to 
be called poetry, and the proposition: ‘“ Rebecca lived on bread, and 
lived for gin,” cannot possibly attract many of the Parnassian 
devotees. To “divinely itch” and “ more divinely scratch” is not 
precisely the function of the poet; and to quote Miss Warner 
again, we are painfully aware that in “ Opus 7,” like Rebecca, we 
are compelled throughout its length “the same sour clouds to greet 
forlorn.” 

Being a frequent contributor to a great number of magazines, 
Benjamin Musser finds that his essays are scattered far and wide 
and that they quickly pass into the oblivion of all journalism. 
He rescues much of what he has written in more permanent form 
in his recently published “ Straws on the Wind” (Atlanta: The 
Bozart Press. $2.00). There is much variety in the contents, a 
variety that reaches from literature to mere indexing. There 
is some good writing and some very poor writing. But the con- 
tents show Mr. Musser in his manifold interests and capacities. 
The format of the book is most agreeable, but the typography is 
wretched. 





Spiritual Helps.—Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., is well known in 
this country by his masterly writings. He is well known as a 
preacher through the invitations to visit the United States, ex- 
tended to him by Msgr. Joseph H. McMahon, of Our Lady of 
Lourdes’ Church, New York. The sermons preached by Father 
Jarrett in this church during the Lent of 1930 are issued in book 
form under the title of “The House of Gold” (New York: 
Cathedral Library Association. $1.25). There are three series of 
discourses included. The first series deals with “ Life’s Tempta- 
tions,” the second, which contains more sermons and those on 
more important subjects, concerns “ The Forgotten Family,” and 
the third is devoted to the Three Hours Agony and other Hol} 
Week topics. These sermons are practical in applications, interest- 
ing in their presentation, and inspired by true love of God and 
zeal for the betterment of God’s world. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novels rank with the best work being done 
in the fiction medium these years. There is power in their writing 
and depth in their meaning. Miss Kaye-Smith (Mrs. Theodore 
Penrose Fry) together with her husband, an Anglican clergyman, 
entered the Church in 1929. Her first Catholic book is a series of 
essays, “The Mirror of the Months” (Harper. $1.25). There 
is a short contemplation for each month on the religious topic 
most pertinent to that month. The art of the novelist and the 
wizardry of the stylist are joined, in these delightful papers, to 
the religious insight and fervor of a spiritual writer. The Catholic 
Book Club selected this work as one of its monthly messengers 
to its members. 
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The Wood of the Hanging Templar. Tumult in the North. 
Captain Nemesis. The Longer Day. A Pioneer of Old 
Superior. 


If one has read much history, especially about Europe during 
the early and late Middle Ages, the desire must have come to 
one to learn something of the terrible fate of the poor peasantry 
who dwelt on the land ravaged by war after war, and that too 
for centuries with very little surcease. In Henri Beraud’s book, 
“The Wood of the Hanging Templar” (Macmillan. $2.50), ably 
translated by Samuel Sloan, the story of the tragedy we have so 
often wanted to hear is depicted by an artist. The French village 
of Sabolas, cursed by the murder of a proscribed Templar in 1309, 
runs the gamut through the centuries of all “ the woes that human 
flesh is heir to.” Year after year the villagers hopelessly bow 
their heads over their plows, and when plague and famine and death 
take not their toll, then their greedy overlords levy unheard-of 
taxes. But always a remnant of the folk remains to carry on the 
drudgery of serfdom. At last the French Revolution breaks out 
and freedom is at hand. The horror of it all stirs sudden tears. 

There has been a sort of an epidemic of stories with their set- 
ting in Scotland, and here is still another, “ Tumult in the North” 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00). George Preedy takes the period leading up 
to and including the battle of Preston. There is romance, much of 
it of the questionable kind, there is intrigue, for the Laird’s wife 
loves the Laird’s brother, and withal there is a stirring tale of 
war, of a war that was hopeless from the start. There is a dash 
to it all that would make it a twice-read tale were it not for cer- 
tain passages too outspoken for the average reader. 

It is a few years before the outbreak of the American Revolu- 
tion. A lieutenant of the British navy is being courtmartialed. 
Alas he is a “Colonial”! Yet his grandfather was an Admiral 
in that same navy. The perjured testimony of a jealous fellow- 
officer convicts him, and Lieut. Nathan Andrews is degraded and 
sentenced to the penal colony of Australia. His escape from the 
convict ship with a handful of men is a thrilling story in itself, 
and with his escape is born “ Captain Nemesis” (Putnam. $2.00). 
Van Wyck Mason has given us a saga of the seas in the story of 
this super-pirate who only preys upon pirates. In the end, of 
course, he joins up with the rebellious colonies, and the fight to 
the finish with his old-time enemy is worth reading over and over 
again. So entrancing is this tale that one can scarcely put the book 
down till it is finished. 

It isn’t very often that an author attempts to write the life story 
of a professedly uninteresting person, and when it does so happen 
that such a character holds the limelight it is only done in contrast 
to other characters and in some startling episodes. However, the 
author of “ Miss Tiverton Goes Out” thinks otherwise for in “ The 
Longer Day” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50) she has given us an unending 
story, a life-long story which would cover 500 pages of an ordi- 
nary book, of one Brenda, a sort of automaton, destined to stalk 
down life’s pathway bumping into others at every turn. But much 
might have been forgiven if all this had been told by the pen, say, 
of a Dickens. Instead we are treated to a style that revels in 
parentheses, for we find them in all but every sentence. Then, too, 
at times, the writer is crudely crass in discussing the intimacies 
of daily life. So the “Longer Day” is even longer and more 
wearisome than the longest day. 

We Americans are always proud of the all-but-superhuman 
achievements of those heroic men and women who faced the dang- 
ers of the wilderness that this country might stretch from coast 
to coast. It is the best kind of history to trace the trek of one 
such family. Lillian Kimball Stewart in “A Pioneer of Old Su- 
perior ” (Christopher. $2.50) therefore deserves our thanks for her 
research work in unearthing the valuable details of the Kimball 
family, and thereby giving us a picture of the later pioneering in 
the Northwest. Men of the Kimball type were not mere scouts 
bent on adventure, nor were they nomads flitting from settlement 
to settlement, but settlers destined to found cities and start in- 
dustries of untold value. However, one must be allowed to take 
exception to the Puritan fatalism that motivates the family’s actions 


throughout the story. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Dr. Fishbein on Cures 


To the Editor of America: 

I beg leave to bring to your attention the editorial appearing on 
page 322 of the April Hygeia, published by the American Medical 
Association at Chicago, from which I quote the first paragraph, 
and a sentence from the second paragraph : 

In Gallspach, Austria, lives Zeileis, the latest miracle man to 
cross the medical horizon. From the time of Mesmer, charla- 
tans have repeatedly gained wide repute through application 
of the power of suggestion to the healing of disease. Of the 
same character as the healings of Mesmer, Dowie and Coué 
are the miracles of healing said to occur at Lourdes, St. Anne 
de Beaupré, and quite recently at Gallspach. 

.. Like Brother André and Aimee McPherson, the sums 
received were minimal but the visitors considerable in number. 
It is bad enough for Dr. Fishbein to scoff at miracles on the 

lecture platform, where he may claim the right to voice his per- 
sonal opinion, but when he sneers in print in an official publication 
of the A. M. A., he commits 90,000 physicians to an unwitting 
endorsement of his prejudices. Is he not stepping out of bounds? 
At the annual convention of the A. M. A., perhaps some Catholic 
physician would move to have his powers defined. At least this 
editorial slur invites an answer. 
Revere, Mass. 


J.M. W. 


Alfonso XIII 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Allow me to express my very deep appreciation of the editorial, 
in the issue of America for April 25, upon the Spanish crisis. 
What the future holds for Spain is indeed problematical. May 
the Republic prove moderate, and fail to run “true to form”! The 
tradition of Spanish republicanism is surely disconcerting for 
Catholics. Don Alfonso has been rejected and ejected, in appear- 
ance at least, by his nation. How far the elections actually reflected 
the true and deliberate national will, is a hard problem to solve. 
But in his hour of failure and seemingly final defeat, the King 
of Spain may enjoy one great source of consolation: he has earned 
the title of “Most Catholic Majesty.” Catholics throughout the 
world realize that he has been a loyal and faithful son of the 
Church amidst difficulties and conflicts. He has made mistakes, 
as he had the sincerity to admit. But he never knuckled under 
to Freemasonry. “ When the Cross of Christ ceases to throw its 
shadow over our land, Spain will no longer be Spain.” These 
words of the King express his life purpose. His family life is 
an example of Christian principle; he has striven from his earliest 
youth to promote the spiritual and material progress of his people. 
The problems which confront the nation were not of his making. 
The very violence of his opponents rendered a solution of them, 
through his efforts, largely impossible. The American press and 
people gave him a surprisingly good “break” in his downfall. 
All men admire a brave and honorable gentleman. Lee rode 
away from Appomatox in triumphant defeat; the “ Brown Derby” 
emerged from a torrent of calumny in 1928 unsullied and, in a true 
sense, victorious. Don Alfonso may await with confidence two 
verdicts: the verdict of God and the verdict of history. The 
Houses of Bourbon and Hapsburg have had a checquered story ; 
if they disappear from the seats of power in Alfonso XIII, they 
vanish in glory. 


New York. La Be Be 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When residing in Spain some years ago I took occasion to 
attack from the pages of America and elsewhere some of the 
“ penny-a-liners ” of whom you speak in the editorial “A Monarch 
Falls?” in the issue of Amexica for April 25. I have not changed 
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my opinions since then, but I believe that the editorial in question 
is liable to be misunderstood as necessarily linking the welfare of 
the Church in Spain with the present, or just defunct, Spanish 
monarchy. 

On a priori grounds, of course, the Church is not dependent on 
any particular form of government, as AMERICA has often pointed 
out. But taking the situation in Spain in particular, I think we 
should beware of taking up a defense of the monarchy in the 
interests of the Church. 

For King Alfonso personally I have the highest respect and I 
believe that he is all that you have described him. On the other 
hand I would call attention to the fact that it is only in recent 
years that the present royal line has been accepted by a majority 
(but by no means all) of the monarchists as legitimate. And be 
it noted that those who opposed the present line for the pretender, 
Don Carlos, and his successor, Don Jaime, were the most strongly 
Catholic. Indeed, the present line was regarded as anything but 
practically Catholic. As a matter of fact, though the just deposed 
monarch has been personally loyal to his religion, as head of the 
State he has not always been so staunch. I shall give a few 
instances. 

You refer to the harm that may come to Catholic education in 
Spain from the Republic. It is well known that the educational 
system there has been far from Catholic. According to the law, 
religion was taught only in the primary schools and that by lay- 
men and women, some of whom were far from qualified and some- 
times hostile. The secondary schools and universities were hotbeds 
of indifference and atheism, so that there was as great a need 
for Catholic colleges as in this country. But, unlike in this coun- 
try, private schools were not allowed to give diplomas or degrees. 
They had to follow the same curriculum, use the same texts as the 
Government schools, and present their students for examination to 
the professors of the latter. The Republic can make things worse, 
but they were not ideal under the late monarchy. 

Again, the Concordat is mentioned as in danger of being abro- 
gated, but let no one suppose that the Concordat was carried out 
faithfully by the former Government. I need only call attention 
to the gross violation of ecclesiastical immunity guaranteed in it 
by subjecting clerics to military service. It is true that they could 
escape it by going on the foreign missions, but the principle was 
violated. And then the matter of salaries of the clergy. In 1925 
the Government was paying the same scale as was drawn up in 
1859, and, when this was protested, Primo de Rivera made some 
remark about the Church supporting itself as it did in other coun- 
tries when the truth is that the salaries paid by the Government 
are only a slight return for the enormous amount of ecclesiastical 
property robbed and nationalized. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that these things occurred not only during the anti-clerical 
times of Canalejas and other Liberals, but even during the regime 
of Primo de Rivera, during which time, it is said by those nearest 
to the situation, the King was the real boss. 

In conclusion, though I do not believe that the change of 
government will help very much, and I hold no brief for the present 
Republic, I do know that for some years there has been a growing 
number of Catholic republicans in Spain, especially in the provinces 
of Catalonia and the Basque country. Indeed, I have heard, though 
I cannot vouch for it, that the Provisional President (whose name, 
by the way, is not Zamora but Alcala Zamora) is a practising 
Catholic. So, while we drop a tear for Alfonso personally, let us 
not be misunderstood as holding that the welfare of the Church 
depends on him or any other monarch. 

St. Louis. Henry OAKES. 


“Six Fried Eggs” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a day and an age of absolute discouragement, it is a most 
trying task for me to locate a bit of delicious humor. But some- 
how or other you do run across some gem of a tale to bring you 
back to realize that life and living is entitled to a good, old- 
fashioned period of undisguised, unrestrained laughter. From 
start to finish, that’s what this fine tale by Norbert Engels did to 
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me. It did likewise to members of my family, unemployed and 

surely entitled to “sing the blues.” It wrought a transformation, 

it brought them the sweet antidote of honest-to-goodness laughter. 
Chicago. J. J. Exviort. 


For a Catholic Press in the Philippines 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recent letters from the Philippines have focused attention on a 
critical missionary situation. 

In the town of Cagayan, Misamis, P.I., there is an anti-Catholic 
weekly, Ang Katarungan. Cagayan is an important mission center 
of the American Jesuits, of whom the Rev. James T. G. Hayes. 
S.J., is Superior. Confirmation was given recently by the Bishoy 
in the town church, with moderate solemnity. But Ang Aatarungan 
labeled the celebration: “ Pagan pomp, characterized by the tin- 
seled brilliance of the last days of paganism. . . . Crowds stood 
agape in awe and puzzled wonder.” The conferring of Confirma- 
tion by the Bishop was blasphemously attacked; he (sic) “ inserted 
the Holy Ghost into their physical bodies at the rate of 25 cen- 
tavos.” On another page of the same issue, Father Hayes was 
bitterly attacked for trying to recover some Catholic Church prop- 
erty occupied by the Aglipayan schismatics. 

How was this combated? It wasn’t! For the Catholics in the 
southern Philippines have no paper. And such charges are fre- 
quent and widespread, and affect the entire mission situation. But 
if the missionaries had a Catholic press, comparable even on a 
tiny scale to the great weekly, AMERICA— 

The general religious situation in the Philippines is well known 
to American Catholics. This Catholic colony of ours has 9,000,000 
Catholics, but only one-tenth the ratio of priests to lay Catholics 
existent in the United States. There are ruined churches, priestless 
parishes, villages crying for priests to give them the Sacraments, 
other villages losing all knowledge of the Faith, falling into 
schism, indifferentism. Only three per cent of the Catholic children 
are in Catholic schools. The rest, winsome darlings, beloved by 
God, grow up with scarcely any knowledge of Him. 

Formerly under Spanish rule, things were much better. With 
the Philippines under the American flag, American Catholics have 
been slow to help. Enemies of the Church, however, have not been 
slow, and find this a fertile field for proselytism and false propa- 
ganda. In their little nipa huts under the cocoanut trees, the up- 
and-coming young Filipinos read Ang Katarungan avidly; there 
is no Catholic antidote, and the priest’s prestige and character are 
ruined. 

Of the special need for a Catholic press, Father Hayes writes: 

To establish : Catholic press here is perhaps our greatest 
immediate necessity. For years the Church, its priests and 

Sisters, have been basely slandered, without hope of redress, 

and at present the campaign of invective and vilification by 

a press seemingly subsidized by some anti-Catholic sect, is 

most bitter and offensive. We are helpless against these vile 

and scurrilous attacks without a press of our own... it 
could also be used for the exposition of Catholic doctrine— 
now an impossibility—and for the printing of Catholic litera- 
ture in the dialects. 

A good and powerful Catholic press over here in Cagayan 
could be started for $5,000. 

May I be allowed to appeal for this great need through your 
esteemed columns? I feel sure that some of your devoted readers, 
practical friends of Catholic Action, will come to our assistance, 
will effect that Christ’s cause will continue to prosper in this 
far-distant American colony. Any contribution, even the smallest, 
will be most welcome. 

Those acquainted with the moderate and restrained character 
of Father Hayes can appreciate that this press and weekly, when 
founded, will be used, not for a counter-attack of mudslinging, but 
for a temperate campaign of press education, answering false 
charges when necessary, but primarily disseminating the positive 
Catholic doctrines of Divine Love and Truth. 

New York. Georce J. Wmtmany, S.J., Secretary, 

Philippine Mission Procure. 


[Donations to this cause may be made payable to the America 
Press Charities Fund, and sent in care of the Editor of AMERICA, 
329 W. 108th Street, New York.—Ed. Amenrica.] 








